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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
3846 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


INCOME, 1920 PAID POLICY HOLDERS .1920 
Premiums $142,672,244 Death Claims 
Interest and Rents 44,335,004 Endowments 


> 
Other Income 6,782,885 Dividende ye a 


Total Income $193,790,133 i $114,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920 $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921 $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921 $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes $125,409,040 
Insuirance in Force, January 1, 1921 $3,537 ,298,756 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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Ambassador Hotel Grounds 
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Address ERNEST W. BROWN, Secy.- Treas. espa et ie ae 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS MEN’S FARMERS of IOWA 


ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION FIDELITY -PHENIX 
BROWN BUI}.DING DES MOINES, IOWA 5 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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“WHO WAS JOHN HANCOCK?” 


ASKED THOMAS A. EDISON IN HIS EMPLOYMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


We will pay One Hundred Dollars ($100) 
for the best answer to Mr. Edison's question 


COMPETITION CLOSES NOVEMBER 15, 1921 


For Particulars Address 


Department of Publicity 





IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS IN 
CONVENTION 


Thirty-Second Annual Gathering Held at Cleveland 


LIFE INSURANCE AND AMERICA’S NEEDS THE KEYNOTE 


Events Included Discussions of Practical Questions, Prize Contest, Banquet and Sectional Meetings 


iil. 32nd annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters opened 
at the Hotel Winton, Cleveland, ©., on 
Monday morning, September 5. After a 
few minutes of singing, led by W. G. 

Ikisenhauer, and an invocation by Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, D. D., of Cleveland, Presi- 
dent Orville Thorp formally began the pro- 

ceedings by presenting his report. He first paid tribute to R. 

L. Douglass, who organized the Cincinnati and Cleveland as- 

sociations of life underwriters in 1872, and then proceeded 

with his address. 

Then followed the keynote speech of Charles G. 
president of the American Life Convention and president of 
Mr. Taylor said that key- 
note speeches were usually associated with political platforms, 


Taylor, 
the Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 


but he came from a section where keynote speeches and plat- 
forms made little difference in results. He traced the growth 
of personal responsibilities from the few needs of the Indian 
to the manifold requirements of modern civilization, showing 
the imperative need of insurance projection in these days. 

With the greatest volume of life insurance business ever 
written having been produced in 1919-1920, the companies are 
now threatened with heavy lapsation, indicating an inadequate 
appreciation for such protection. He spoke of life insurance 
protection for families as a patriotic service, and said that its 
usefulness as a thrift agency has not been promulgated suff- 
ciently. 

The varied forms of contracts provide the broadest protection 
for all needs, and every agent has an important mission to per- 
form in spreading knowledge of its usefulness. He asserted 
that presence at this convention was an indication that service 
took precedence over income. 

An analysis of 79 estates of deceased persons showed that 
but 5 exceeded $100,000 : 5 ranged from $50,000 to $100,000 ; 
3 were from $25,000 to $50,000, and the remainder were less 
than $25,000, including insurance, indicating that many do not 


Carry enough insurance. 


lrranklin W. Ganse presented his views on “Selling Enough 
Life Insurance for Client’s Needs” under the title of “Selling 
Insurance Programs.” Mr. Ganse had a chain which he used 
in illustrating his remarks. 

This interesting presentation of the general subject was fol- 
lowed by discussion, led by Graham C. Wells, in co-operation 
with Mr. Ganse. 

The first case considered was that of— 

(1) H.M. Brown, 41; wife, 41; son, 6. 

General insurance business. Income about $3,500 a year. 

His mother is partially dependent on him. 

A defective brother is partially dependent on him. 

Has never saved any money except through his insurance; 
owns no property. 

Carries $5,000, 20 Payment Life, which has been in force for 
ten years, on which the present net deposits are about $140 
a year. . 

Various suggestions were made as to properly fitting this 
man with insurance. These included income endowment at 65; 
ordinary life (most protection for least money ) ; small monthly 
income and ordinary life; life incomes to mother and brother, 
reverting to wife: survivorship annuity for mother. 

Mr. Bragg, of New York, presented an interesting diagnosis 
chart embracing a “Schedule of Responsibility and Contingent 
Liability,” to be used in ascertaining the actual needs of a pros- 
pect, so as to adjust insurance to such needs. 

Question 4 was next considered. It dealt with— 

(4) Grocer, age 28; wife, 25; has two children, boy, 5; girl, 3. 

Has about $3,000 capital invested in his business. 

Has been making about $4,500 a year from his business; 
owes about $2,000 to the bank, and has a $3,500 home, mort- 
gaged for $1,500. 

\n effective method of handling such a case was described 
by Mr. Hill, of San Francisco. An agent called and asked for a 
The grocer replied that he could run the business him- 
self. He was asked, “Who will run it if you’re not here?’ and 
he said that he was going to be there and run it himself. When, 
however, he was reminded that a time would come when he 


job. 
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could not be there, and that he owed the bank 
and others money, and was asked if his wife 
could pick up the business and run it, he an- 
swered “No”; and when he was shown that 
his only means of protection was life insur- 
ance, he promptly applied for it. 

In the typical case, it was suggested that 
$20,000 ordinary life for the family and $5009 
to cover debts would be a good coverage. Ai 
other plan involved $3500 to cover debts and 
a life income policy for each member of th: 
family. 

Monday afternoon, Earl G. Manning bein, 
absent! C. C. Dibble of Cleveland was substi 
tuted. “| 
overworked leads as marriages, births, deaths. 


He said too many agents rely on suc 


and that real service extension of little cour 
tesies not only yields sentimental satisfacti1: 
but practical Absolute 

dealing with customers is essential. 


sincerity 39 
If this ex- 


results. 


ists, customers cannot be tempted away. 

Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, 
chart showing graphically some of the ser 
that can be rendered by life insurance. 


showed 


men whose death 
1 


might result in the man having to care for de 


have relatives or others 


pendents. Such men are naturally interested in 
having their relatives or business associates ir 
sured so that they may be relieved of the pos- 
sibility of such burden. Agents make 
judicious inquiries along this line will develop 
much One office listed 
classes of relationships because of which peo 


who 


business. hfty-two 


ple would be glad to have other people carr 


insurance. Thus a man who is himself full 
insured may be very helpful in writing new 
risks. Dibble declared agents must have vision 
to see importance of serving prospects. 

The case of John C. McCullum, aged thirty- 
four, is one of my policyholders. He carries 
$5000 on the 20 A. P. plan and $5000 on the 
20-year endowment plan, six and nine years old 
respectively. He carries about $3000 other in- 
surance, which is about ten years old. 

He is a shoe salesman earning about $4000 
per annum, has a wife aged thirty-three and 
two children aged two and five respectively. 

Mr. McCullum borrowed $300 on the 20 A. P. 
endowment 


policy and $250 on the 20-year 


policy two years ago. Since that time he has 
only paid the interest on the loans and new pre- 
miums as they fell due. This brought out se\ 
eral suggestions. One would recommend term 
insurance to protect the loan: another readjust 
ment into ordinary life with increased insur 
ance, and other methods. 

C. J. Edwards took the ground that any legal 
reserve life insurance is good to carry, and 
Edward A. Woods was opposed to any recom- 


The 


second case of James Watson, aged twenty-six, 


mendation to drop or change policies. 


is a young engineer engaged ‘in the electrical 
industry at a salary of $2800. He carries $500) 


on the 20 A. P. plan in my company, taken ou: 
i b pan) 


four vears ago payable to his mother. He car 


ries no other insurance. He was recently mar- 


ried (wife’s age twenty-four). Te has saved 


a moderate amount and is now buying furni 


ture. Ile rents his home at the present time. 


developed some sentiment favorin 


This case 


changing beneficiary from mother to wife, but 


TORONTO NEXT YEAR 


Life Underwriters to Meet in Canada 


NEW PRESIDENT SHUFF SPEAKS 
Pian to Incorporate Association in District 
of Columbia, Increase Dues and Con- 
form Fiscal Year to Calendar 

A plan for incorporating the association in 
the District of Columbia, under which the an 
nual dues will be increased to $3 for resident 
and $2 for non-resident members and _ the 
changing the present fiscal year to correspond 
with the calendar year, was given unanimous 
approval during the Tuesday sessions. This 
will give the members a privilege of using the 
association name upon their business literature. 
The plan was reported by Ernest Clark. 





New Officers of N. A. L. U. 

President—John L. Shuff, Cincin- 
nati. 

Vice-Presidents—A. O. Swink, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Wilson Williams, New Or- 
leans; Mrs. Florence E, Schaal, Bos- 
ton; J. G. Stephenson, Winnipeg. 

Treasurer—Graham C. Wells, New 
York. 

Secretary—J. H. Russell, Los An- 
geles. 











The newly elected president, John L. Shui 
of Cincinnati, expressed great appreciation of 
the honor shown him and evidenced his great 
enthusiasm for the 
lle said that his business was such that he fe't 
he should not accept the office, but | h 


work of the association. 


pecause he 


despises a slacker and hates a welcher he could 
not refuse. Mr. Shuff said there was tw 
doubtedly a great deal of work to be done and 


he appealed to the members of the association 
to co-operate with him. 

It was decided to hold the next convention in 
Canada in accordance with the agreement male 
four years ago with the Canadian association 
to hold a joint meeting with them next year. 
Toronto will probably be the city selected. 


inajority seemed to 
and taking more for wife. 

In the tenth 
Michael, who has a miscellaneous assortment of 


favor retaining mother’: 


case presented, that of My¢r 


life insurance, bought at different times and iu 
different companies. He doesn’t know exacth 
how much insurance he has nor on what plan i 


was written. Orville Thorp recommended as 


certaining family needs, definite income and 


present insurance, then what needs have been 
learning in favor 


covered. Edwards advised 


of what beneficiaries policies are written and 


suggesting means for meeting particular re- 
quirements. 
The Tuesday sessions were given over to the 


Wi Ods ot 


He was given the chair by Orville 


charge of the cyclonic Idward .\. 


Pittsburgh, 


Thorp. Mr. Woods addressed the assembly 
upon the necessity of life insurance to th 
progress of the world to the viewpoint of 
the president’s unsatisfactory conditions. Tle 


then called for the Carnegie graduates to 


+ 


make themselves known and it was discovere:| 
that there were twenty-five present. 

C. J. Rockwell, professor of insurance sales 
manship of the Carnegie School of Life 1n- 
surance Salesmanship, opened the program, 
which called for a discussion of methods of 
Rockwell urged advanced 
that the agent 


make his prospect want to see him and _ pre- 


approach. Mr. 


preparation, declaring must 


pare his mind for a fair consideration of tl 


le 
subject. 

Dr. Stevenson, in discussing case 3 on the 
program which took up the problem of « col- 
lege graduate of about forty years old, with a 
home and two children and a salary of about 
$4500 a year, showed that as college graduates 
average $1000 than 


earnings 
others, education has an equivalent of $50,000. 


yearly more 
This equivalent can be accomplished by small 
vearly payments which will eventually provide 
$so0e for college expenses. 

The subject “Meeting Objections’ was 
opened by FE. G. Howbert, a graduate of the 
Carnegie School and since professor of insur- 
ance at Denver University. He advised agents 


to discriminate between mere excuses and 
sincere objections and thought that the latter 
deserves little attention unless the agent can 
be sure that the prospect is really interested. 
Franklin W. Ganse talked for a short time 
on Inheritance Tax Insurance and recon- 
mended as a method of gaining opening for 
this class of insurance the winning over of the 
prospect's lawyer by presenting to him a 
similar case. The objections of the prospect 
were thus overcome before they were offered. 
Edwards said that there are 


only three reasors why men don’t take insur- 


Charles Jerome 


ance—they cannot pass the examination, thes 


cannot afford it or 


they are too mean. He 


professed only contempt for the man who 
savs “TIL send my wife back to the loom.’ 
W. FE. Bilheimer thought such a man should 
increase his wife’s burden now so as to train 


her for the times when they will be heavier. 


Costs Much” was 
Shuff of Cincinnati, wl 
use of the word premium, 
in 


The objection Tt Too 


) 


answered by John L. 
censured the free 
that 


stead. Dr. Stevenson advised agents to forget 


but said agents should take deposits 
most of the objections raised, but to be pre- 
pared to answer them as the prospect insists. 
He said, draw on reserve kit of ex- 
planations unless necessary. If a man_ wants 
to talk over the prooposition with his wife. 


“do not 


icquiesce, tell him that if she approves he 


should take $10,000, but if she disapproves take 
darn business 


$20,co0, for she is a poor 


woman.” 


Dr. Stevenson made a most interesting ad- 
Close.” He could 

cite no fixed time for endeavoring to close 
case, but said that tests can be applied at times 
when When the 


prospect is giying the agent undivided atte 


dress on “Tactics of the 


il 


appearances are favorable. 


he has reached the “yes” stage. If neces 
sary the fatal alternative may be tried and that 


tion 


is a question about the policy to which ethe 
natural answer implics approval of the msur 
ance. Inquiries as to costs in time of payment 


(Continued on page 23) 
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FEDERAL TAXATION OF INSURANCE 

VERY radical change in the method 
A of taxing insurance compani¢s is 
proposed under the amendments to the 
Federal revenue bill which are now un- 
ler consideration in the House. Instead 


of taxing premiums and profits, the new 
This levy is 
income, 


law will levy upon income. 
made upon 
but rather upon net income, which 1s 


not to be eToss 
roughly defined as being composed of 
interest, dividends and rents. In other 
words the basis of taxation is to be in- 
come from invested funds; and this gocs 
for every class of insurance, as a part 
of these amendments is designed ,to 
change the old law so that it will cover 
all classes, rather than specifically define 
regulations for each. The effect of these 
amendments, if passed as at present 
formulated, on the various classes of in- 
surance is rather difficult of determina- 
tion. .\ccording to a very rough caleula- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Richmond Marsh in 
a recent issue of the Economic World, 
the life companies will suffer more than 
any other. Using the figures of Tue 
SPECTATOR as a basis, Mr. Marsh thinks 
they will have to pay something like $2,- 
500,000 more in Federal taxes than they 
did during the past year. On the other 
hand, reports from Washington indicate 
that if anything the revenue under these 
amendments will fall below that of the 
existing law rather than exceed it. The 
matter is so exceedingly complicated as 
to be difficult of proper analysis. The 
discrepancy in the above statements lies 
probably in the fact that companies hav- 
Mg no invested funds, such as fraternal 
orders and assessment mutuals and re- 


ciprocals writing fire and casualty iasur- 
ance, will have no taxes to pay, so that 
the old line life companies and the stock 
fire and casualty companies will be called 
upon to make up the resulting deficiency. 
The above statements are, of course, not 
to be treated as facts, being mercly as- 
sumptions, but apparently justified. They 
are borne out to some extent by the state- 
ments attributed to Representative Green, 
of Iowa, by the Standard, of Bosten, in 
which he freely acknowledges that fra- 
ternals will not be taxed at all and that 


the fire and casualty mutuals “will pay 
very little if any tax.” 

The situation portrayed above ought 
to create a considerable interest it it can 


Why old line life 


and stock fire and casualty companies 


be shown to be true. 


should bear the entire burden of [ederai 
taxation at a time when they are in 
sharp competition with fraternais and 
fre and casualty mutuals, which latter 
enjoy the protection of the same govern- 
ment to an equal extent, is a question to 
which certain conventions now in session, 
or soon to be, might well give serious 
consideration. 

NE of 

brought up at the annual meeting of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conterence, held last week at French Lick 


the most important topics 


Springs, Ind., was that of the construc- 
tion of a combined experience table which 
would enable the companies to know, very 
closely, the actual cost of various kinds of 
indemnity furnished by them, in the dif- 
ferent classifications. Considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion developed, not as to 
the desirability of having such informa- 
tion collated for utilization, but as to the 
system which would produce the best re- 
sults. One party advocated using pre- 
miums and losses as a basis; another idea 
involved the use of gross premiums less 
expenses, and claims as the factors, while 
stl another party urged the advantages 
of the number of exposures and the 
claims as the proper items from which 
to produce a ratio showing the cost of in- 
demnity to the companies. However the 
matter may be decided, it is a good omen 
for the business that so many companies 
are disposed to go to the trouble of pre- 
paring returns for the central bureau, 
from which the total and average results 
may be obtained. Such information can 
scarcely fail to be of actual and increasing 
value to the companies. 


5 


FOUR MILLION DOLLAR fire 

last week, investigation shows, was 
due to faulty electrical installation. A giant 
airship purchased by this country from 
Ikngland exploded near Hull, England, 
causing a loss of several million dollars 
and more than forty lives. These two 
disasters which occurred almost at the 
same time, represent a loss of approx- 
imately $7,000,000 and can be laid directly 
to carelessness. The National Board of 
lire Underwriters are to be commended 
for their active campaign to show the pub- 
lic what carelessness costs the American 
people. But such disasters like the two 
that occurred last week do not seem to be 
sufficient to bring home to people the cost 
of carelessness. What a splendid thing it 
would be if carelessness could be elim- 
inated, say for one year, and the savings 
thereby devoted to some good cause! It 
would be an undeniable argument which 
people would readily understand and real 
efforts would undoubtedly be made to 


check wastage from fire losses. 





OCTOBER 9 FIRE PREVENTION DAY 


N. F. P. A. Poster Ready—Campaign Under 
Way in Indianapolis 

Plans for Fire Prevention Day are already 
under way. The day selected, October 9, is 
the fiftieth anniversary of the great Chicago 
fire. A poster has been prepared by Day & 
Zimmerman, Inc., engineers of Philadelphia, 
which will be distributed throughout the. coun- 
try. 

It is expected that proclamations, both presi- 
dential and gubernatorial, will be issued, and 
that local officials will also take notice of the 
date. 

Indianapolis, through the Chamber of Com- 
merce in that city, is already making plans for 
a full week of fire prevention campaigning. 

Urge Confiscation Bond 

\s a result of a conference in the office of 
State Insurance Commissioner Walker, it has 
been decided that representatives of bonding 
companies interested in the automobile insur- 
ance field in. Utah should try to formulate a 
bond covering confiscation of automobiles bv 
law that will be acceptable to the Insurance 
Commissioner and at the same time not be ob- 
jected to by the Attorney General of the State. 
Resides Commissioner Walker, who presided. 
there were present at the conference Bank Com- 
missioner Pixton: W. A. Hilton, assistant at 
torney general; I*. B. Cook of the Columbia 
Trust Company; William McKell and Thomas 
Muir, representing bonding companies, and 
others. The attorney general had ruled that 
confiscation insurance was illegal, but it was 
urged by the various interests that it would 
work a great hardship if some provision could 
not be made to protect those selling automo- 
biles on the installment plan. 
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North anemia National Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 

. Assets, $910,670.66 
Lines Written: 

Fire, Tornado, Hail 


O. P. ODE, President 
JOHN PETERSON, Secretary om 
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One Hundred and Two Years of satisfactory Guaranty Company 1917 
dealing has developed for this Company its Calvert, Redwood, Grant and Mercer Streets, 1919 
Je) Ceoeleblemmpacyoleuectaleyemme-belelmesqc-Gamelbtybelact BALTIMORE, MD. ‘ 
JOHN R. BLAND, President Pe 
Losses Paid over September 80, 1920. ine 
CAPITAL wenn sii CS 5 eae rae $4,500,000.00 ie 
$ 19 $ 000, 000 SURPLUS. . || $4,332,069.78 com 
RESERVES. . eee |.21,705,056.69 26,037,126.47 en 
TOTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVE...... $30,537,126.47 sitet 
expt 
ea re ee en ee TD < sa sce han 
se Lik Pite 
H 
National Diberty FIRE i 
Jusurance Company of America _ RE-INSURANCE aha 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1859 tal 
ennai, senanniiniied 1921. NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. little 
oot oni... i . .$1,000.000.00 N th U d Ss ti A I New 
bvccsiwie . 12,071,029 44 : 
Lise including Capital. ee oriherh Underwriting Agency, ic. ie 
Net Surplus. cove ccas cs sean esti’ TE 0a 
Surplus oo Policy Holders. . weeeeees 4,505,957. 42 15 William Street tion 
HEAD OFFICE: New York New York the 
709-717 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 4ist Street, New York. has | 
= enamei para 
INCORPORATED 1832 THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE TI 
e 2 a ° M ‘ LIABILITY i BURGLAR V are | 
Virginia Fire an Arine | sccivaxr eREDIT nh 
HEALTH BOILER hulle 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. | auromosite LANDLORDS esi 
January 1, 1921 TEAMS ELEVATOR violat 
Reserve for gga Premiums.................. $1,229,149.74 | COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY h: if 
a paamaaaeaa Guia hast hints cutie acme ee 279,621.66 : .* TIA si 
Capital. . Oe err are a ees pore Established 4 1869 ata 
tS lu a Pear, Cia levahnsioes i é DON atin: 
ae — LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO,, Ltd, wardno — 
Surplus to Siciatetioes:. jase ssev awe aces ne Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. P. W. LAWSON, General Manager isi 
—— OT Iss 
Total Assets............ $2,929,446.05 F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, 55 John Siseat. New York. hot a 
Wm. H. Palmer, President E. B. Addison, Vice President. STOKES, — ARD, HAUGHTON & SMIT wees 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary Wm. Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary esident Managers isa Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Fa. Ee a 
JC. Watson, Treasurer J. M. Leake, General Agent. ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. ing ¢ 
ESTERN ASSURANCE COM PANY 
ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES OF TORONTO snnasnnaned 100 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1921 
’ FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
FIREMEN G NSU RANGE COMPANY AND STRIKES—MARINE AND TORNADO INSURANCE 
OF NEWARK inctenennenee 


Cash Capital $1 250,000.00 W. B. MEIKLE, President & General Manager 
, dl e ° e SJ +) e 


Net Surplus, . . . . $2,086,'742.08 





Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,'742.08 UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1921 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT ASSETS. 5 979,511 
° -D ’ i or. os > 7 4° 
”-JOHN KAY, Vice Pres. ee et | | SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES. | cesses $1,734,843 
A. UEWARE NJ = TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES FROM 


CHICAGO ILL. 








1874 TO 1920 INCLUSIVE. ey _.. $48,637,048 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 








NEW YORK SURVEYS 


The Cost of a Fire Alarm.—llow much 
does a fire alarm cost New York city? Statis- 
tics are now available for the last eight years 
aid we have the following showing: 





Year No. of Fires Total Loss Loss Per Fire 
GPS ca osks 12,958 $7,467,997 $576.323 
BOISE. 6s:ca 14,425 8,217,811 569.692 
OL a 13,416 5,757,018 429.115 
PAG Siete 13,677 8,746,404 639.497 
IGM ae ee 14,053 14,278,523 1,016.048 
1) Se ae 13,97 9,538,725 682.751 
WRG s ccc. cisle a's 13,429 38,258 929.947 
1920, 14,638 18,806,908 1,284.800 


The Insurance Society of New York. 
Plans are rapidly being completed for this 
years work. An important meeting of the 
committee on ways and means was held to con- 
While the 


present lease of the Library rooms does not 


sider the general financial situation. 


expire until May 1, it is necessary to be before- 
handed in such matters, and this President 
Pitcher is doing. 

He Wanted Some Money Back.—\luch 
comment has been aroused by the claim of a: 
English ship owner who wanted a return on his 
marine insurance because the vessel had not 
been in commission for some time. This is a 
little parallel to those cases which crop up 10 
New York city at least from time to time, 
where with a builders’ risk condition applying 
to a property the request is made for a reduc- 
tion because of a strike during the period of 
the time that the charge applied. The point 
has never been granted but the cases are quite 
parallel. 

The Causes of Errors.—The cases which 
are passed upon by the arbitration committee 
in local territory are summarized in a recent 
bulletin which covers nine meetings. brief 
recompilation runs as follows: Twenty-one 
violations as to filing premium certificates ; some 
half dozen cases where properties were written 
at a minimum when an application for specific 
rating should have been made; only two cases 
of issuing policies at incorrect rates; two cases 
of issuing policies to a tenant whose name did 
not appear on the card; two cases in error of 
use and occupancy clauses. The few remain- 
ing cases were minor. 










PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Fire Losses.—The old adage among fire 
insurance men to “Get more premiums and the 
losses will take care of themselves,” it is said, 
is about to be proved a fallacy and completely 


stripped of its guise by the final sounding of 


the gong of this investigation which has been 
going on here for some time on the subject of 
“Fire Losses and Fire Loss Adjustments.” It 
has also been intimated that very unusual things 
1ave been discovered, and will wake up not only 
“sleepy old Walnut street’? but the entire fire 
insurance fraternity in the United States. 


Collections.—Collections have been the 
chief activity here among agents and brokers 
during the past two weeks. Little new business 
is seen and a smaller amount of ready mouey is 
in evidence. One agent here sent out a leiter 
to all brokers who owed them money, stating 
that if the broker had good clients and wanted 
to extend their credit that was all right, but 
the agency must have the broker’s accouat in 
full at once. One broker says he has adopted 
the plan of telling the assured, after the broker 
has waited sixty days for his money, that he 
evidently can’t afford the insurance, and _ he 
thinks the assured had better cancel the poli- 
cies. Ile claims that almost in every instaice 
where this drastic measure is resorted to the 
assured pays the bill and keeps the policies 
when he is confronted with the cost « 
rate cancellations and the possibilities of a fire 
with no insurance. From these two cases cited, 
it is plainly seen money is tight here, in insur- 
ance circles at least. 


f short 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

N. B. Ryan Changes Position—N. Bb. 
Ryan, until recently superintendent of the acci- 
dent and health department of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding Company at Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the accident and health 
department in the office of R. W. Hosmer & 
Co., who represent the Globe Indemnity Com- 


pany. 
Cook County Field Club Meeting.—The 


next meeting of the Cook County Field Club ts 


KEINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, President 


to be held in the assembly room of the Chicago 
board of Underwriters on September 12. The 
executive committee will meet on Tuesday, 
September 6. 

F, D. Houghman Appointed Superin- 
tendent.—I'red D. Houghman has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents for the West- 
ern department of the Fidelity-Phenix. Mr. 
llougham has had considerable experience both 
in the office and in the field, having been in the 
husiness since 1909. He became special agent 
for the National and Hartford in 1910, and in 
June, 1914, joined the Fidelity-Phenix forces. 
ln November, 1919, he was called to the West- 
ern Department at Chicago and given the title 
of office special agent. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

F. H. Hardison on Assessments.— William 
M. Burch, president of the Federal Mutual; 
Frederick B. Greenhalge, counsel for the Lib- 
erty Mutual, and former Commissioner Frank 
H. Hardison of the Liberty Mutual, argued 
before the special commission on insurance on 
behalf of the bill to permit mutual insurance 
companies to issue policies which contained no 
provision for assessment of the policyholder in 
event of loss greater than can be paid out of 
the company’s surplus. The principal interest 
centered in Mr. Hardison’s contention, in which 
he emphasized that the assessment provision is 
specifically forbidden in the case of mutual life 
companies, and argued that there is no need 
for it in connection with the mutual, fire or 
casualty companies. He suggested that when 
a mutual company has established a surplus 
equal to the capital stock and surplus required 
of a stock company, it should be permitted to 
write policies on the same basis as the stock 
company—that is, without the assessment pro- 
vision. H. L. Ekern of Chicago, who repre- 
sented several associations of mutual compa- 
nies, concurred in this suggestion, and declared 
that in the workmen’s compensation field no 
claimant has ever lost a dollar through a mutual 
company, while there have been thousands of 
defaults by stock companies. William R. 
Hedge, president of the Boston Insurance and 
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Business men and investors realize, as never before, how easy it is to 
make losses. P 
Profits in speculative securities have taken wings and left their owners I 
in greatly reduced circumstances, sometimes at a time in life when recovery Inst 
Geert : é ; ee 
is difficult. Comparatively few men over sixty are independent. cS 
- . . . . as 
To protect yoursel against such reverses investment in non-fluctuating Col 
whe 
that 
Farm Mortgages hn 
with 
7 *) 
will provide you a competence in old age with assured income. sche 
said 
The relief from financial care and worry is absolute. 7 ; 
Y lave 
_ . P Wes 
Today farm mortgages can be secured to net investors seven per cent, cops 
for ten years and represent the only indestructible, dependable, income pro- it 0 
: be sche 
ducing security always worth par. a 
. . - ay 
Interest rates are declining. Already the Federal Reserve Bank has for 
reduced its rate to 6% and 546%. - 
they 
~ ~ ~ . x . ° . . use 
The F. B. Collins Investment Company has specialized in South- net 


western farm mortgages and its offerings will meet any investor’s most will 
exacting requirements. - 


com 

_ ; : , ; _ ; . earl: 

The service of this company is based on 37 years’ experience without and 

the loss of a dollar to any invester. bure 
fore 


The holder of surplus funds will be interested in our Booklets ‘Why pr 


Collins Farm Mortgages Are Safe’’—‘‘As Others See Us”’ and ‘8° Collateral app 
ry. 9 . - ° . | 
Trust Bonds.’ Sent free for the asking. a 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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of the Old Colony, led the opposition, and urged 
that \lassachusetts should continue, as in the 
past, to stand for absolute safety in her insur 
ance laws. 

Clearing House Starts.—Jhe boston In- 
surance Clearing House Association began 
business on September 1 with a membership 
of thirty-seven and will commence actual op- 
erations with October writings. The only 
names lacking on the list are those of Wheelock 
& Serrat, Arthur W. Burke and [rank Gair 
Macomber. 


Opposes Dean Analytical Schedule in 
Kansas 

Frank L. Travis, Kansas Superintendent of 
Insurance, has served notice upon the insur 
ance companies that the new Dean Analytical 
schedule will not be approved for use in Kan 
sas as long as he continues to hold office. 
Colonel Travis was quite wrathy the other da, 
when the insurance press carried a news item 
that the new schedule had heen filed in Okla 
homa and was likely to be approved there 
within a short time. 

“We tave been trying to get a copy of that 
schedule for checking for several months,’ 
said Colonel Travis. “The insurance men tell 
us that it has taken five years to build it. W 
have asked the inspection bureau here and the 
Western Actuarial Bureau in Chicago for 
copy of the schedule, so that we could check 
it over and see what it does to the present 
schedule and what it would do to our present 
rates and classifications. 

“We have been told that it was not ready 
for filing and that it would not be ready for 
At the same time 
they told us that they expected to file it for 


use for several months. 


use in Kansas during the fall. We feel that 
a schedule that has taken five years to build 
will take some little time for consideration 
and checking, and as a favor to the insurance 
companies and the bureaus we asked for an 
early copy so that we could see what was in it 
ind when ready for filing we could tell the 
bureaus what changes would be necessary |x 
fore it could be approved for Kansas. 

“But we cannot have a copy of the schedule 
and yet they are able to file the schedule for 
approval in Oklahoma. So I have notified 
J. V. Parker of the Western Actuarial Bu- 
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The Spectator’s Contributions to 
Insurance Progress 

In weighing the merits of publications some 
consideration should be given to what they 
do for the insurance business generally. In- 
surance journalism as a private agency con- 
tributes as much to the progress of insurance 
as some of the great organizations maintained 
by the business itself. It is in the interest of 
the business that those papers which make a 
real contribution should be supported, even 
though advertising in them does not bring 
large visible returns.—-The Journal of Com- 
merce, 


The circulation of the publications of 
The Spectator Company, including THE 
SPECTATOR, amounted for the past year to 
about 1,500,000 copies, averaging about 
30,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and 
miscellaneous instirance, are recognized 
as authorities in their particular lines, 
and many have received the endorsements 
of the United States Government and 
State Insurance Departments. The sta- 
tistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies, news and 
educational articles, and convincing argu- 
ments rendering the prospect’s mind re- 
ceptive to the solicitation of insurance 
men, are thus given wide public circula- 
tion, constituting the most valuable 
SERVICE to the insurance companies. 











reau and W. C. Hodges, manager of the Kan- 
sas Inspection Bureau, that it will be unneces- 
sary for them to file the schedule so long as 
i am Insurance Superintendent. The schedule 


will not be approved while | am in office.” 


Lehigh County Insurance Men to Meet 
September 12 

What promises to be the biggest and Dest 
meeting of the Lehigh County Branch of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania will be 
held at the Lehigh Country Club, just out- 
side the city of Allentown, Monday evening, 
September 12. 

This is the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the county branch which is always looked 
forward to by all insurance men in Lehigh 


county. Hon. Thomas B. Donaldson, Insur- 





Fire Insurance 


Governor Allen of Kansas Carries Golf Ball 
Insurance 

Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas is pro- 
tected against damages to the public if one of 
his golf balls goes wild—as frequently happens 
to the best regulated golfers. The United 
States Casualty Company of New York has 
written a policy on the Governor to protect the 
public up to $10,000 for damages. The policy 
was sent complimentary to the Governor by an 
old friend, Frank S. Groves, agent of the com- 
pany at Wichita. 

During the summer the Governor made 
wonderful shot. TFlis ball had landed in the 
rough. When he tried to get out he sliced it 
something wonderful and the ball went sailing 
out toward the open road and far away. But 
in its mad flight the ball struck a tree, carooned 
off and landed dead on the green, almost at 
right angles to the direction it was traveling. 
The Governor holed out a birdie on the hole. 
There has been a good deal of newspaper 
comment ahout that shot and diagrams of it 
have been printed. 


New Kansas Law Governing Mutuals 

The 1921 legislature passed a new law au- 
thorizing the formation of mutual insurance 
companies. The old law was not repealed and 
it was left optional with the mutuals under 
which law they would operate. Several of the 
larger mutuals are investigating the new plan 
and are planning to operate under it during the 
next year. They are gathering information to 
be presented to the stockholders and directors 
at the annual meeting of the companies. The 
new law gives the companies some broader 
powers, but also makes them subject to addi- 
tional taxes. It also authorizes them to write 
business under the bureau ratings and establish 
a scientific business for this class of companies. 
The Kansas Department has had a consider- 
able number of inquiries regarding the new 
mutual law from the mutuals now operating :n 
the State. 


ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, will be 
the principal speaker of the evening; addressezs 
will also be made by James C. Murray of 
Pittsburgh,. president of the Tederation, and 
others prominent in I*ederation activities. 








City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


FF. M. MACHMER 
President. 








SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 








Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 
A GOOD COMPANY ATTRACTS GOOD MEN 


J. S. Darst, Insurance Commissioner, West Virginia, and C. R. Morgan, General Counsel Insurance Depart- 
ment, West Virginia, became our STATE MANAGERS for their state upon their retirement from office in March 
this year, BECAUSE of our up-to-date Policies and Liberal Agency Contracts. 


WE WANT DISTRICT MANAGERS 


for 


TENNESSEE, NORTH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA. 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS, BONUS, AND LONG TERM IRREVOCABLE RENEWALS TO CAPABLE|MEN. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Roanoke, Virginia. 


R. H. Angell, Pres., 


O. J. Lacy, Agency Manager, 


W. L. Andrews, Sec.-Treas. 














Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA | 


Jefferson Standard 
| 








Insurance in Force—Over $163,000,000.00 








Large Strong Progressive 





ATTRACTIVE POLICY CONTRACTS 
FINE TERRITORY 





. z s 
OORENDER AT SAN 
ONT-T 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 





For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. Mi. HARGROVE, President BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

















“GENERAL INSURANCE OFFICES | 


WILL IN 1921 


PROVIDE THEIR CLIENTS WITH | 
LIFE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE | 


There is no reason why the life insurance department of a 
general insurance office should not be very profitable. One | 
capable man at the head of the life department can earn as | 
much the first year as any other department in the office and 
will earn an increasing revenue each year thereafter. All 
general offices that have life departments are pleased with 
results. 


This is a strong, conservative, clean Company that is suf- 
ficiently progressive to fit into the life department of a general 
insurance office. In 1921 this Company will make a specialt 
of broadening its service to this extent. We solicit correspond- 
ence with insurance agencies now writing fire, or fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








Dwight & Hilles Resident Mgrs. for N. Y. State 120 William Street; N. Y- 





Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 


33 Broad Street, Boston 
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A. M. BURTON, President 
H. B. FOLK, Secretary 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TENNESSEE 


Industrial Weekly Insurance 
Life—Health—Accident. Pays 
Fifty Weeks Indemnity — Or- 
dinary and Industrial Straight 
Life Insurance 


Home Office 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 























AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President of Galveston, Texas 


Life Insurance in Force 
Over $145,000,000 December 31, 1920 


SPLENDID TERRITORY AND ATTRACTIVE 
CONTRACTS. GOOD OPPORTUNITIES In 


Alabama Kansas New Mexico 
Arkansas Kentucky North Carolina 
California Louisiana South Carolina 
Florida Mississippi Oklahoma 
Georgia Missouri Tennessee 


Texas and Virginia 


For Information Regarding Them 


Write To 
C. S. Hutchings W. J. Shaw 
Agency Manager Agency Manager 
Ordinary Dept. Industrial Dept 











The Officers and Directors of 


The Kansas Life Insurance 
Company 


Are Proud to Present the Following 


Statement of the Condition of the Company 
on June 30th, 1921 





ASSETS 
Real Estate Mortgages (1st Liens).......... $ 714,015.00 
Municipal (Kansas) and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 225,427.70 
Cash in Banks, on Interest....... $150,462.10 
Cash in Banks, Open Account.... 58,940.88 
—— — $ 208,402.98 
Accrued Interest ($680.25 Past Due)........ 19,181.13 
Deferred Premise. ©. acoso. cas wewsncens 42,793.14 
Premium Notes and Policy Loans (Within 
MRGREENO seo os ais a eles a aa ae 23,646.92 
$1,234,466.87 
LIABILITIES 
Present Value of All Outstanding Policies in 
Force June 30, 1921—Including Dividends 
and Disability Benefits.................. $ 494,418.13 
Policy Claims, Not Yet Due................ 19,742.64 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance...... 2,393 36 
Reserve for Taxes, Not Yet Due............ 12,315.00 
BT CGiee Eanes. os ook co since ei ences 6,344.99 
Capital StGcles.. 6 oc ncceeiccccenns $417,640.00 
SNe TeIRERMR ee aca worst Cons anh Ae 281,612.75 
Surplus to Policyholders.................... 699,252.75 
$1,234,466.87 


Insurance in Force $12,262,000.00 


INCREASES IN SIX MONTHS 


Insurance: in: Force)... 5... ccc ce vigenstonde $855.583.00 
PRR TAG AOE 5 6 a Hicloiwiore ls cs Rois dae ws 110,698.31 
GNC CRORE. 8 oors od xnrwsnfevus tenivenae 93,533.98 


Surplus to Policyholders .................... 18,552.68 


Over $2.40 of Assets for Every 
Dollar of Policy Holders’ Liability 


Five of the leading Insurance Companies of the United 
States have $1.08, $1.27, $1.10, $1.18, $1.22. respectively, of 
assets for each dollar of policyholders’ liability. 


J. H. EDWARDS 
President 
W. H. EASTMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
F. H. SCHOLLE, M. D. 
Medical Director 


WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN IN 
KANSAS — LIBERAL CONTRACTS AND PROMPT 
SERVICE, WRITE MR. EDWARDS 





OVER EIGHT HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE THOU- 

SAND DOLLARS ON DEPOSIT WITH THE STATE 

TREASURER FOR THE PROTECTION OF ITS 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Home Office—701-703 Jackson St.—Topeka, Kansas 
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Liberal Commissions and Fine Territory Open for Good Salesmen 





For,territory in Virginia, Address Southern Finance Company, Managers, Bristol, Va. " 
For Other Territory Address i 

lie 

RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. f . 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA : | - 
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CLAIM ASSOCIATION MEETING 





New Officers Include R. A. Ferson, President; J. A. Milliner, Vice-President, 
and C. O. Piper, Secretary 


STANDARD ACCIDENT LAST LARGE COMPANY TO JOIN CLAIM MEN 





May Meet in Louisville Next Year—Golf Trophies Presented at Banquet—Extracts 
from Addresses of Speakers 


Nearly one hundred delegates were present 
at the opening session of the International 
Claim Association at French Lick Springs, Ind. 
This, the twelfth annual session, was opened 
by President C. O. Pauley. The association has 
fifteen new members, according to the report 
of Chairman W. L Gahagan of the executive 
committee, and lost eight, leaving a net gain oi 
seven. The Interstate Life and Accident of 
Chattanooga and the Standard of Detroit were 
elected to membership during the sessions 

The other new members are as follows: 
Gem City Life, Dayton, Ohio; National Life 
and Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ; Missouri State 
Life, St. Louis; North American Life and 
Casualty, Minneapolis; Norwich Union In- 
demnity, New York; Fort Wayne Mercantile 
Accident Association, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Metre- 
politan Life, New York; Washington Life and 
Accident Chicago; Time Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee; Boston Casualty, Boston; Reliable 
Life and Accident, St. Louis; Empire Health 
and Accident, Indianapolis; American Liability, 
Cincinnati; Illinois Mutual Casualty, Peoria. 
Federal Casualty, Detroit. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, R. A. Ferson; vice-president, J. “A. 
Milliner; secretary, C. O. Piper; treasurer. 
I L. Templeman; librarian, Bayard 
Holmes; executive committee, Edgar Harold, 
chairman; C. O. Pauley, Thomas B. Cookerly. 
Philip Hotchkiss, J. P. Bennett. 

The association received invitations for the 
next meeting from New York and Louisville. 
Ky. Both were referred to the executive com- 
mittee for action. It is. doubtful, however, if. 
after last year’s experience, another meeting 
will he held in the East for ‘several years. 

Stuart A. Coulter, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of Indiana, welcomed the association, 
advocating fair adjustments. He considere:| 
over-insurance as one of the dangers to be 
Suarded against in the health and accident in- 
surance business. 


ny 
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PRESIDENT PAULEY’S ADDRESS 
President C. O. Pauley, in his official address, 
covered a wide range of subjects. He spoke of 
hon-cancellable contracts, and also told of poli- 
cies which have abandoned the expression “ac- 
cidental means,” thus creating new border lines, 
or an abyss. 

Mr. Pauley asserted that after the experience 
with the railroads the people do not want State 
insurance. As to standard policy forms, he de 
lieves they would constitute a bar to progress. 

He suggested that greater uniformity should 
he brought about in the interpretation of com- 
mon provisions, and in distinguishing between 
single and double indemnity claims; and advo- 
cated the use of a common adjuster in settling 
claims inyolying policies of several companies. 


A. E. Forrest, by request, made a brief ad- 
dress, and Secretary P. B. Trone presented a 
short report, as did also Treasurer F. L. 
Templeman and Librarian B, P. Holmes. 

P. M. Estes, president of the Southern In- 
dustrial Insurers Conference, made an ad- 
dress, in which he recognized the difficulties 
attending the work of the claim adjusters, Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity being characterizec 
as easy in comparison to some of the adjusters’ 
problems. He urged increasing co-operation, 
and efforts toward greater uniformity in con- 
tracts and interpretations thereof. 


NoNn-CANCELLABLE PoLticy CLAIMS 

Frazar B. Wilde, superintendent of the claim 
department of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, addressed the 
claim men on the subject of “Non-Cancellable 
Policy Claims.” In the opinion of Mr. Wilde, 
non-cancellable accident and health policies wiil 
lead ultimately in practically displacing regular 
Mr. Wilde said in part: 

Far be it for a mere claim man to hazard any pro 
phecies on what the future will show, but that there 
will be, and in fact already is, an increasing amount 
of this latest form of protection being written is ac 


commercial policies. 


knowledged by all. 

Up to the present time, however, only a few of the 
larger companies have embarked on this venture ‘o 
any extent. Now, with the recent agreement as +o 
basic rates and coverage arrived at after months of 
exhaustive investigation and the insistent demand 
from the selling forces induced by competition a 
larger number of the companies can be expected to 
enter this field. 

The insuring public has already been aroused to 
the fact that there is a new development in casualty 
insurance, which its friends declare is a great ad- 
vance over theit present protection. The constantly 
breadening coverage against major disabilities in- 
corporated as a part of their policies by the life com 
panies is further stimulating interest in permanent 
forms of protection. Guaranteed income protection 
during active life, a contract which pays and still 
stays a proposition with no small appeal. As claim 
men this radical change in policy conditions brings 
us new problems as it has already brought unsolved 
questions to the underwriters. In this discussion 1] 
have no intention of expressing my ideas as definite 
conclusions. The experience of any of us has been 
too limited, the policy forms too new and varied in 
benefits to permit of positive findings. However, as 
many very experienced adjusters have yet to meet 
their first non-cancellable claim it may not be pre 
sumptuous to pass on, for whatever benefit may be 
derived, some special suggestions in handling these 
claims. 

We all agree that the fundamental duty of a claim 
man is to discharge his company’s just obligations 
under its contracts. In trying to pay our policy 
holders exactly what they are entitled to our investi 
gations disclose, at times, improper claims or out 
right frauds. We owe these claimants nothing, but 
to say that our function is to seek for those cases 
which we should not pay, is putting the cart before 
the horse, as far as any reputable company is con- 


cerned. When we come to put in practice this 


principle of paying just claims and trying to avoid 
the others we soon realize that with non-cancellable 
claims a difference, in the methods required to obtain 


13 


this result, will be necessitated as distinguished from 
the normal practice on our other claims. 

Presumably you are all familiar with the fact that 
non-cancellakle insurance is underwritten with the 
benefit of medical examination, therefore the re 
quirements are alinost equal to the standard necessary 
to obtain life insurance. 
with this protection, there can be much questioning 


Many may wonder how, 


of claims after an insured has passed for such a 
policy. One might think that as far as physical con- 
dition was concerned we would be bound to start 
with absolutely standard risks and that, therefore, 
the claim department would have no occasion to 
make any special inquiry other than to investigate 
details as to the length of disability. 
can, and do, however, obtain this insurance. I have 
personally met claims for tuberculosis, where this 


Doubtful risks 


disease was presented as a claim within less than four 
weeks from the date of issue and after a full medical 
examination. Death from heart attack within two 
weeks of examination has occurred within the small 
experience that is mine. While such instances may 
seem incredible, in each case thorough search showed 
that a competent physician had examined the risk and 
that the possibility of a substitution in the examina- 
tion was eliminated. 
be accepted for non-cancellable insurance, it needs no 
argument to show that it is the duty of the claim 
man to dispose of such cases, if possible, whenever 


If then, sub-standard risks can 


such insurance was obtained through any conceal- 
ment or misstatement on the part of the insured. 
Probably only one chance will ever be given us to 
discover and escape these doubtful claims; that is on 
the first disability. Ordinirily, we pay no greater 
attention to the first claim and our initial dealings 
with an insured than we 
sequent claim, unless perhaps, the insurance was very 


would give to any sub- 


recently issued and the disability or some other point 
aroused suspicion. By contrast to this normal pro 
cedure, non-cancellable initial claims need to be 
scrutinized with extra care and handled with absolute 
fairness but firmness throughout. 

In this first contact with the insured the adjuster 
has to accomplish two thines. He first needs to de- 
Secondly, establish 
claimant for the 


termine the merits of the claim. 
harmonious refations with the 
future. ze; 

Any point in connection with the claim which indi- 
cates a possibility of fraud or misstatement, in obtain- 
ing the insurance, must be cleared up once and for 
all. If fraud is discovered appropriate action mus‘ 
be taken to rid the books of a serious liability. 11 
everything proves to he satisfactory, a fair, prompt 
settlement is essential. It is very important that we 
pay a non-cancellable policyholder exactly what he 1s 
entitled to, no more, but no less. We all know that 
in handling commercial policies we sometimes feel 
that it is necessary to pay a week or two extra in order 
to avoid a serious discussion. Usually, in such cases, 
we make our payment with the mental reservation that 
we will recommend the unreasonable policyholder’s in- 
surance for cancellation. If we make any additional 
payments in order to avoid an argument on these new 
policies we are only laying up trouble for the future 
and excessive loss to our company. We can hardly 
expect that policyholder who thinks we are “soft” 
will drep his contract, which is renewable almost for 
life at his option. 

On the other hand, any attempts to cut corners or 
shave payments will be found equally disastrous. <A 
dissatisted non-cancellable policyholder still has the 
privilege on his side of non-renewal, and we may 
lose a desirable risk. If he is dissatisfied, but in im- 
paired health, he can continue his insurance and he 
prepared to retaliate by gouging the company on his 
next claim. The advantage is distinctly with tire 
policyholder on either side. No easy way out exists 
for the claim man when he first deals with his non- 
carcellable claimants. 

H. B. Hawley presented for consideration the 
resolution relating to investigation of alleged 
fraudulent accident and health claims by fire 
marshals, which was adopted by the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference. 

Dr. W. FI. Jarvis delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on “The Claim Man and the Claimant,” 
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Some of the greatest stories of successful salesman- 
ship ever printed are contained in the Old Testament. 
Get out your Bible some day and read them up. Take 
Moses, for example; the finest salesman and real estate 
promotor that ever lived. Observe the way he handled 
the Promised Land Company idea. There were the 
Israelites, enslaved for centuries by the Egyptians; 
helpless, hopeless, friendless, engaged in working for 
Rameses the First, and immersed in the difficult oc- 
cupation of manufacturing bricks without straw. 

When all of a sudden along comes Moses, suggests 
the idea of a Promised Land, leads them out of their 
regular quarters into the Great Desert and keeps them 
pledged to the idea for nearly forty long years. Con- 
sider the fact that promoting had not been invented 
and that Moses was unable to show them either blue 
prints or prospecti—he had none of the typographical 
paraphernalia of the man who sells Florida orange 





lands or Texas oil wells—all he possessed was his line 
of argument and a Supreme Faith. 

It is “going some” to sell a proposition of this kind 
and to keep it sold for forty years in the face of tribula- 
tions and difficulties—but read the story for yourselves. 
We can admit there have been other great salesmen. 

Columbus was such a one, but all he had to do after 
putting over his New World Sale with Queen Isabella, 
was to resell the idea to a crew of sailors for a paltry 
sixty or ninety days, whereas Moses had to dust off 
the cotinters and sell his idea over and over again for 
nearly forty long years, in spite of the fact that sum- 
mer or winter, during all this period, none of his “cus- 
tomers” ever even caught a glimpse of the land which 
was promised; met anyone from that district, or saw 
any signposts pointing out the way and thus proving, 
at least to a degree, that there was such a place anyhow. 

The whole question of successful salesmanship in 
life settles right down to a very few considerations— 
three, to be exact. First: How much faith have you 
got in the things you are selling and in yourself? Sec- 
ond: How intelligent are you on the subject? Third: 
How much work are you willing to put into it? On 
these three considerations hang all the Law and the 
Profits. 

We do not gather that Moses was necessarily a col- 
lege graduate, or six feet two, or that he had his clothes 
pressed every night, but what we are sure of is that he 
had Faith, lit up by a three-thousand volt Enthusiasm: 
and, furthermore, the testimony seems to show that he 
persistently worked at the job, and when you engage 
in the business of selling, whether it be ships or shoe 
strings, bridges or beads, lead pencils or life insurance, 
or yourself, spend a little time once in a while thinking 
about Moses and the Faith and Courage that made 
him a Dominant, Fearless, and Successful Personality 
in one of the most magnificent selling campaigns that 
history has ever placed upon its pages. 
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mention of which was erroneously omitted from 
the program. He accentuated the importance 
of the claim man, who must be nearly a mental 
paragon. More care on the part of agents, Dr. 
Jarvis held, would greatly alleviate the troubles 
of the claim man. While there is seldom 
fraudulent collusion between agent and policy- 
holder, they frequently overlook matters as to 
which the adjuster ought to have information. 
Dr. Jarvis recommended simplification of 
blanks and the getting reports of claimants in 
their own language. The claimant should be 
made to know that the company intends to 
settle his claim to his satisfaction, if possible, 
except fraudulent cases, which should be dealt 
with severely. In a case where disability ex- 
tends over two or three months a doctor’s re- 
port should be secured, as far as possible in his 
own language. 

Dr. Joseph L. Boehm of Bellevue Hospital. 
New York, presented an illuminating paper on 
“The Economic Aspect of Venereal Diseases 
as Applied to Accident and Health Insurance” 
He told of the importance and prevalence of 
such diseases, and emphasized the financial loss 
to industry arising therefrom through loss of 
time and impaired efficiency. 

SELLING THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 

Rather than sell an insurance policy, Norman 
R. Moray, vice-president and general manager 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, would have insurance men sell their 
company. He opined that the claim men are 
the proper media for such work, since their 
labor obtains the entire attention of the in- 
sured, whereas that of the agent, while per- 
haps acceptable, is not of nearly so absorbing 
interest to them. In leading up to the exposi- 
tion of this idea, he used for an example the 
most modern theory of industrial panacea, 
which is that employers must not only sell 
themselves to their customers, but also to their 
employees. He cited from a case in the Oregon 
lumber region. Mr. Moray would not do this 
by advertising, however, nor through any spe- 
cific plan of publicity, but rather through care- 
ful, well-planned activities of claim adjusters. 

He says: 

Now, for some reason unknown to me, the insuring 
public and the legislatures of this country have an 
antagonistic feeling towards insurance companies. 
| believe we must sell ourselves to the public, but I 
lo not believe we will have to resort to any advertis- 
ing campaign, like the telephone companies used, nor 
1S it feasible to invite the public to our offices and 
show them our books and our methods, like the lum- 
hermen did. I believe we can sell ourselves by telling 
the public in a way it can understand the plain truth 
about ourselves. I believe the insurance companies 
are as economically and as honestly managed as any 
other great industry, and -we have nothing to be 
ashamed of or apologize for; and I believe the plain, 
"“nvarnished facts about insurance companies as they 


‘re now constituted will be absolutely sufficient to 
sell them, 

Tam not going to presume for a minute to try to 
tell you gentlemen anything about handling’ claims, 
because you have probably forgotten more about that 
branch of the service than I know, but I do believe 
that you men are the greatest medium through which 
‘0 accomplish this all-important thing on which, per 
haps, depends the very life of our companies—the seil 
fee: of insurance companies to the public. Of all the 
wna company men, your branch of the service is the 








one which comes most in contact with the great insur- 
ing public; and, not only that, but you come in contact 
with the public at the crises of its lives, either at a 
time of financial loss, mental or physical suffering, or 
personal bereavement. The agency force, of course, 
comes in contact with the public even more than the 
adjuster, but when the agents talks to the public he 
sometimes receives its undivided attention, and he 
sometimes not; but when the adjuster is per- 
forming his function there is no question about the 
attentiveness of his audience. As a matter of fact, 
what the majority of the public really pays for when 
it buys insurance is the performance of the adjuster. 
The help and guidance of the agent is a thing it 
needs, and the inspection service and statistical work 
of the company are both desirable and helpful, but, 
in the last analysis, the public buys insurance for the 
purpose of receiving reimbursement for a loss; and, 
whether or not justice is done to the public depends 
upon the performance of the adjuster at the time of 


does 





C. O. PAULEY 


loss. Therefore, I say the adjuster is the greatest 
medium the 
themselves. 

One of the reasons why so many hands are against 
insurance companies is that when a man makes a 
claim which is not covered under a policy he pro- 
claims from the housetops the nefarious methods of 
insurance companies; whereas the man who has a 
legitimate claim and receives the money to which he 
is entitled takes it for granted and says nothing about 
it. Therefore, the adjuster who defeats an uncovered 
claim should proclaim his reasons for so doing—not the 
mere technical reasons under the policy, but the broad 
reason referred to—that the money to pay this claim 
would, in the last analysis, have come from the public. 
and not from the companies. 


Mr. Moray listed a number of points in- 
teresting to the public, but upon which they are 
at present misinformed, such as unearned pre- 
mium liability, the strictness of State regula- 
tion, the possibilities of trouble in State insur- 
ance, regarding which latter he says: 


insurance companies can use to sell 


Our business is being menaced by many enemies, 
not the least of which is State insurance. I do not 
believe we can ward off State insurance by performing 
our function in any so-called better manner, for, 2s 
stated before, I believe we are now conducting our 
affairs as well as is humanly possible under existing 
conditions; but we can stop State insurance by letting 
the public know the truth about insurance companies, 
and in my opinion the largest function and the most 
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valuable service anyone can render, not only to his 
own company, which wants to stay in business, but to 
the general public which needs us in business, is to 
sell insurance companies rather than insurance poli- 
cies, and I believe the adjuster has the greatest oppor- 
tunity of all of us for this good. 

The handling of claims under personal acci- 
dent and health policies was discussed in a 
paper read by M. P. Cornelius, vice-president 
and general attorney of the Continental 
Casualty Company of Chicago. Mr. Cornelius 
said: 

Theoretically, the handling of claims under personal 
accident and health should not necessitate 
familiarity with the subject indicated by the title of 
this paper. These policies provide certain definite in- 
demnities payable in the event of the happening of 
certain described contingencies. The theory of the 
insurance, therefore, is that upon the occurrence of a 
covered loss, proof should be made in the prescribed 
manner and payment should automatically follow with- 
out controversy. Of course, in actual practice this 
ideal can only be approximated. Honest minds diffe: 
as to the construction of the most clearly worded con- 
tract. The infinite variety of facts in particular cases 
makes it difficult to apply the contract in such man- 
ner as to produce a correct. 
The situation is further complicated by the influence 
of selfish interests and also, in some instances, by wil- 


policies 


result mathematically 


ful attempt to defraud. 

Also, the coverage given by these contracts is some- 
what unique in that it is, particularly as to death bene- 
Thus, in so far as loss of life is con- 
cerned, the company agrees to pay only in the event 


fits, restricted. 


that such loss is occasioned by one of the infinite num- 
ber of causes by which human life is terminated. A 
strained and_ artificial 
made between the two coverages which are generally 
issued 


somewhat distinction is also 


known as accident and health. Contracts are 
providing to pay for loss occasioned by accidental in- 
jury which are not intended to indemnify for loss «of 
time due to disease or sickness. On the other hand, 
policies of health insurance are issued with the intent 
not to cover the liability assumed by the accident con- 
tract. It is, of course, impossible to form any 
definition of the one coverage which entirely excludes 
the other. Logically, both should be given under one 
insuring clause, thereby affording a complete protec- 
tion against loss incident to bodily infirmity. The 
established custom of attempting to divide a logical 
whole into parts must, of necessity, give rise to many 
misunderstandings. 

Under these circumstances the fact that a business 
so pregnant with possibilities of misunderstanding out 
litigation grows is conducted practically 
without litigation should be very gratifying to the 
public and to us. When I say that it is conducted 
practically without litigation, I mean that the number 
of cases which are referred to the courts for final 
disposition as compared with the number of claims paid 
is so small as to be almost negligible. Basing my 
statement upon the experience of my own company and 
my knowledge of the experience of others, I should 
roughly, about one-third of one per cent of 
claims presented actually result in litigation and less 
than ten per cent of suits instituted are actually tried. 
Speaking in terms of percentage, it would seem that 
my subject should be of relatively little consequence 
to accident and health adjusters, and, in a sense, it is. 

It must be remembered, however, that where an 
accident or health lawsuit is tried and appealed and a 
written decision handed down by an appellate court, 
the influence of that decision upon your business in 
the future is difficult to calculate. Courts are prone 
to follow precedent, and a legal proposition having 
once been judicially determined, no matter how basic- 
ally unsound, is very difficult to overthrow. Without 
intending the slightest disrespect to the courts, it must 
be admitted that, after all, judges are human. They 
are influenced, often unconsciously, by sentiment. 
They evidence a marked disposition to follow precedent 
without careful inquiry as to the soundness of previous 
decisicns when adherence to such precedent enables 
them to follow their natural sympathies and to find 
for the plaintiff. You will, therefore, note that while 
only about one in three thousand of your claims is 
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actually tried before a court, the litigation of one 
clam may establish a precedent which will affect the 
adjustment of many thousands of claims for an in 
definite future period, covering decades or even cen 
turies, and may, if it were possible to definitely ascer- 
tain its ultimate effect, actually cost or save the busi 
ness millions of dollars. 

The foregoing statement may seem to smack of 
sensationalism. It is, however, made advisedly, and 
while I do not intend to imply that the consequence 
of every reported decision is of such magnitude, there 
have been a few which have actually influenced tiic 
payment of vast sums and, in any event, each decision 
is of real consequence in that it is a component part 
of the body of the law by which you and your suc 
cessors must be governed in effecting claim adjust- 
ments. 

The facts just referred to indicate that it is ex- 
ceedingly important to realize the great good which 
may be done and the great harm which may be avoided 
by the careful and intelligent handling of trials and ap- 
peals. The determination of what cases are to be tried 
and what are to be appealed rests very largely with 
you. As a result of a somewhat extensive experience 
in handling litigation of this character, it is my con- 
viction that claim adjusters and claim attorneys are 
sometimes shortsighted and unmindful of the larger 
aspects of the situation in their handling of claim liti- 
gation. They are too prone to be influenced by the 
combative spirit naturally aroused by what they be- 
lieve to be an unmeritorious claim. In the heat of 
controversy they forget that it sometimes takes more 
courage to settle than to fight; that they are engaged 
in a business which is primarily one of averages; 
that no one item materially affects average results ob- 
tained over periods of years. In other words, they are 
engaged in a business which requires, to a degree 
greater perhaps than any other, the qualities of fore- 
sight, patience and cool, dispassionate judgment. The 
settlement of one claim which is not meritorious is a 
trivial incident soon forgotten. The unwise trial and 
appeal of a suit based upon that claim may actually 
prove to be a calamity for every company engaged in 
the business. 


DEFENDS OTHER INSURANCE CLAUSE 

Clause number seventeen of the standard 
accident and health policy provisions was the 
subject of the discussion by Ross J. Ream, a 
Kansas City attorney familiar with insurance 
affairs. This clause is the one having to do 
with other insurance and provides for pro- 
rating losses which occur if other insurance 
is taken on without due notice. As Mr. Ream 
said, the clause is justified purely on the moral 
hazard basis, as an over-insured party might 
otherwise receive more for. an illness or acci- 
dent than he could possibly lose. The insur- 
ing clause of every contract provides that it is 
subject to “provisions and limitations herein- 
atter contained,” of which the other insurance 
clause is one: 

There is no contract of insurance until there his 
heen an acceptance by the company of the offer as 
made by the applicant. . The application, or offer, is 
In writing and in the form of questions and answers, 
so there can be no misunderstanding as to just what 
the offer is. Among other things, the applicant is 
asked what accident and health insurance he now 
carries, and if he has any other applications pending. 
lhe company considers that offer and either accepts 
the offer and issues the policy applied for or rejects 
the offer and declines the risk. 

Provisions of similar import in standard fire insur- 
ance policies have been upheld and enforced in ac- 
cordance with the letter of the provision by cours 
ot nearly every State. The rule adopted in the de- 
cisions is, that a breach of a condition rendering a 
Polley void upon procurement of additional ins2r 
ance without the consent of the insurer is valid and 
's to be enforced as written. It may be of value 
9 consider some of the decisions under such situa 
tions, 


Man Rite Aurea * : 
In Schuerman vs. Dwelling Home Insurance Cvo:- 





pany, 161 Ill, 437, the policy contained a provision 
that it should be voided in case the property should 
become vacant or unoccupied. It was shown and ad 
mitted, the owner had no knowledge that the tenant 
had vacated the premises and hence it was impossibie 
for the insured to give a notice. 

The “other insurance’ clause is a condition sub 
sequent. It is neither an agreement for the insured 
to do or refrain from doing any act, nor a statement 
by the insured of any fact, and, hence, can not be a 
representation or warranty. It is a provision that if, 
at the time of the happening of an accident, a certain 
condition of affairs exist, then there shall be an 
automatic reduction of the liability of the insurer as 
to the amount of indemnity payable under its terms. 
It makes action by the insured purely voluntary. He 
may take additional insurance and notify the insurer 
in writing, thereby giving the insurer the opportunity 
to either continue or discontinue the risk, He may 
refrain from giving notice and accept the automatic 
reduction in indemnity payable. The time for giving 
the notice arrives as soon as additional insurance is 
procured. Giving such notice is purely personal to the 
insured. There is no duty upon the insured to give 
notice, hence, there is no duty shifted to the bene- 
ficiary. The beneficiary can not by any act change 
the situation, for, after the contingency has arisen, 
the status of the parties is fixed. 

Mr. Ream shows the provision to meet every 
legal requirement. The provision is not void 
because of uncertainty or because of. repug- 
nance to the main contract. It is in accord 
with public policy. Mr. Ream then presents 
the arguments in favor of the clause extend- 
ing to death claims: 

It is contended by some that this clause should not 
apply to accidental death claims but only to dis- 
ability claims, if it is to be applied at all. There are 
two arguments most frequently used to support the 
contention. First, if the provision applies a very 
large percentage of accident policies are worth only 
from one-half to one-tenth of their purported face 
value in case the insured’s death is caused by acci- 
dental means. Second; life being priceless, there is 
no such thing as over-insurance of a human life. 

So far as the first argument is concerned, the in- 
sured is given, under the contract, a very simple 
method of preventing the operation of the prorating 
clause; all he has to do is notify the company of the 
other insurance. Upon receiving such notice the 
company could stay on the risk, and be liable for the 
principal sum specified, or it could get off the risk 
by cancellation. If the policy is cancelled the risk 
may look elsewhere for his additional insurance. 

A nice question is presented in the argument that 
life being priceless it cannot be over-insured. Evea 
if the value of life cannot be definitely determined 
in dollars and cents, the question of over-insurance 
ean. Over-insurance is any amount of insurance 
which is beyond the sum fixed by the contracting 
parties. It is suggested that, when a building is de- 
stroyed by fire and the owner paid the market value, 
he is fully indemnified but there is no market value 
of a human life. Value of a thing is the price men 
place upon it. Life has a value if there is occasion 
to fix a value which one man will give and another 
take. By the terms of the contract, the parties 
thereto, do in effect agree that the amount of insur 
ance is the measure’ of the insurance value of the 
life. It is legal and valid for the parties to contract 
that the value shall be the sum specified. 


EpcAr Harorn’s .\ppress 


Edgar Harold, assistant claim representative 
of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
addressed the association on the subject of 
“Violations of the Law as an Adjustment Fea- 
ture.” He summed up as follows: 

As a practical working proposition where the viola 
tion is only some petty offense or misdemeanor and 
does not bear the earmarks of a “heart devoid of 
social duty and fatally bent on mischief,’’ we should 
eo no further than to insist upon a strict applicatior 
of such other adjustment features as may be found ts 
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be present. In a great many of these cases we will 
find a pro rate on account of improper classification 
in the beginning, or at the time of the injury the in 
sured will be found to have been doing some act or 
thing pertaining to a more hazardous occupation than 
that in which he was written. I call to mind a recent 
case handled through our office where the insured was 
written as an ice manufacturer, office duties only, and 
was killed by an explosion of gasoline used in conne- 
tion with a distilling apparatus he was using in his 
home. There was no complaint against pro-rating him 
from the preferred classification to medium, that cf 
kettle man in a distillery, and no attempt was made ‘to 
urge that he was engaged in “ordinary duties abou‘ 
his residence.” 

In cases where the violation of law is a felony and 
the injury or death arises directly out of such viola- 
tion and is one reasonably to have been anticipated, 
the claim should be rejected or disposed of by a nor- 
mal payment, commensurate with its nuisance value. 
If the circumstances are such as to be repellent to the 
sympathies of juries and the community in which it 
occurs, the claim may be rejected with impunity. We 
can approach these cases conscious of the uniform 
declaration of the courts that the parties could not by 
express terms have made such event the subject of 
contract and they should not by implication be held 
to do that which they could not have done by express 
agreement and with the further consciousness that it 
was never the intention of the makers of the contract 
that such a hazard should be covered. 


PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS 

Edwin A. Jones, attorney of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, essayed 
to explain the statutes relative to privileged 
communications between physicians and their 
patients. He pointed out that there is little 
ground upon which to be misled when one 
considers the basic fact of the statute, which 
is that physiciars cannot refuse testimony; the 
patient only has the power to declare the 
physician’s testimony incompetent. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are representative of his 
lines of reasoning: 


The statute does a great deal of harm; and yet, it 
does a great deal of good—more than we can possibly 
tell. We see its wrongs. Its benefits are cf a daily 
occurrence, civilly and criminally. Public opinion 
demanded its enactment, and public opinion demands 
the continuance of the principle. 

People are unwilling to make known suffering to 
their physician, even though it be of an ailment that 
carries no opprobrium, anc yet, there are those vho 
are suffering such ailments that they are wholly wun- 
willing to make known, because they do carry a 
stigma of moral turpitude. It is to the interest of 
the public that everyone who needs the services of 
the physician should be permitted to consult him 
freely and fully. The physician performs a great 
service to the race. The public health is a vital and 
an important factor to any nation. It is prime 
necessity. 

All these laws are intended as an aid to the public 
health. In order, therefore, that all our people may 
freely consult a physician and make known to him 
their exact condition, the law of the various States 
says to him, and to her, you are at perfect liberty to 
make any and all disclosures as is needed, that 4 
physician may properly treat you, and you, by some 
States, have the privilege of raising the objection to 
its becoming known, or it is made absolute in some 
States without your objection, The communication 
may be made by word, by message, by letter or by sight 
and touch of the physician. 

The various statutes are largely statutes ‘of repose. 
They are sleeping statutes, so-called. While many of 
the statutes are very positive in their wording,- the 
courts have construed them freely to be statutes that 
the patient has to wake up to invoke. Although there 
are States where ‘the statute positively prohibits, yet 
such are thus construed. Especially-in the State I 
come from, the privilege is that of the patient.to as- 
sert and not of the physician. It is for the patient. 
to assert the privilege at the proper time, and if not 
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FIFTY YEARS 


1921 


of Conservative and Efficient Management together with 
Liberal Concessions to its Policyholders have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Where it is today, 
IN THE FRONT 
RANK 
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of up-to-date well established, 
and progressive Old Line 


Companies 


$24,143,510.56 
207,301,719.00 


25 ,823,269.97 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 











AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the 
features which give Fidelity men a distinct advantage. 
Last year we distributed 41,341 direct leads—all in- 
terested prospects who requested information. This 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled 
Fidelity to show an increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid 
business last year. 


F:delity operates in 40 states. Full level net pre- 
mium reserve basis. Insurance in force over $203,- 
000,000. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


A few openings for the right men. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Philadelphia 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A Wider Field—An Increased Opportunity 


Our Agents can sell policies on the annual premium 
plan, up to $3,000, to young men and young women 
as young as age 2—Protective insurance and Educa- 
tional and Business Start Endowment insurance. 
This extension of the age limit for Ordinary insurance 
down to age 2 helps our Agents considerably. We 
issue Participating and Non Participating policies. 
As regards adults, we write contracts with Double 
Indemnity provisions covering any kind of fatal acci- 
dent, or with Double Indemnity provisions covering 
fatal travel accident only, as may be desired. We 
issue policies with Waiver of Premium and Disability 
Annuity or Instalment Payment features. We insure 
males and females at the same rates. 


OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















ADVICE OF GREAT VALUE TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


LIFE INSURANCE IS UNQUALIFIEDLY EN- 
DORSED BY PRESIDENT HARDING, 
AND EX=PRESIDENTS WILSON, 
CLEVELAND, ROOSEVELT AND 
TAFT 


THIS EFFECTIVE 10 PAGE FOLDER CONTAINS 
THEIR PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS GIVEN TO THE 
SPECTATOR. 


Single copy 15 cents 1000 copies.......$25.C0 
100 copies..........$4.00 5000 copies. .... .. 100.00 
500 copies..........15.00 10,000 copies..... ..180.€0 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CrHicaGo OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET 
ON LIFE INSURANCE 


PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS OF TWELVE 
LEADING STATESMEN 


A Most Valuable and Convincing Leaflet 
Containing 


Strong, Unequivocal Endorsements 
of Life Insurance Protection 


Sold in quantities to Companies and General Agents 


as follows: 
PRICES: 
100 copies..........$4.50 1000 copies. .... ..$30.00 
500 copies..........18.00 5000 copies... .. . . 120.00 
10,000 copies... ...$225.00 


gay The Spectator Company will send during the year 1921 every 
Life Insurance Agent in the United States a free copy of the 
President and his Cabinet on Life Insurance, who has not received a 
copy of the President’s letter. This will be mailed in a sealed en- 
velope on receipt of 2c stamp, the applicant also fo state the name 
of the company he represents. Send in your application at once. 
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W. R. SANDERS RE-ELECTED 





Again Heads Health and Accident 
Underwriters 





BANQUET FEATURE OF CONFERENCE 





Kansas City Proposed as Meeting Place 
Next Year 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters conference 
at French Lick, Ind., last week, was the ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening, Chauncy S. S. Miller 
of New York acting as toastmaster. In felici- 
tous words, he awarded the prizes for the golf 
and bridge tournaments, calling upon Messrs. 
Forrest, Grant, Estes, and others, to make pre- 
sentation remarks. These were apropos and 
interspersed with amusing anecdotes. 

E. E. Edmonds of the Fidelity Health and 
Accident of Benton Harbor, Mich., not only 
led the singing (including some improvised 
verses), but kept the other guests laughing at 
his humorous songs and stories. Bayard P. 
Holmes of New York also made a few spe- 
cial presentations for high golf scores which 
caused much amusement. 


Tue Mutvat SEcTION 


W. W. Dark acted as chairman of the 
mutual section meeting, which received the 
treasurer’s report, and elected these officers: 
President, E. C. Bowlby; vice-president, G. E. 
Harsh; secretary, G. R. Kendall; treasurer, 
Dr. W. F. Jarvis. 


WEDNESDAY’S REGULAR SESSION 


On Wednesday, applications for member- 
ship were received from the United States 
Assurance Mutual Health and Accident Com- 
pany of Chicago, the Safety First of Oklahoma 
City, and the Federal Casualty of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Hawley offered a resolution, which was 
carried, having for its purpose the inaugura- 
tion of efforts to procure legislation requiring 
fire marshals to also investigate apparently 
fraudulent health and accident claims. 

Mrs. Sanders then made an eloquent appeal 
for aid by the conference for the project of 
building a Victory Memorial building at Wash- 
ington, which was referred to the executive 
committee. 

S. J. Williams, secretary and chief engineer 
of the National Safety Council of Chicago, 
made an interesting address dealing with pre- 
ventable accidents, and demonstrating that 
Proper co-operation among civic bodies can 
reduce the number of accidents in public 
Places. He pointed out the advantages of 
keeping up the council’s work of this nature, 
Which must cease unless better supported. The 
work being done by the council was endorsed, 
and the matter was referred to the executive 
committee, with power to act. 

A. L. Alwin’s alliterative remarks on “Tak- 
Ing the ‘L’ Out of Claims’ was a_ strong 
atraignment of crooked claims. He felt that, 
While there is frequently room for honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, which can usually be re- 
Conciled, those who present crooked claims 
should be ostracised by honest men. The ef- 


fects of the war, with many men, have been 
such that before they can be reconstructed 
commercially they must be reconstructed 
morally. 

Addresses by John Patterson of Saginaw, 
Mich., and C. O. Piper of Des Moines were 
well received. Mr. Piper’s paper brought out 
some discussion as to the manner of com- 
puting reserves on life indemnity claims, some 
considering that only the actual accrued 
liability should be reserved, while others held 
that the full sum likely to be paid thereunder 
in future years, according to mortality tables, 
should be considered a liability. 

Dr. A. T. McCormack’s address was given 
close attention. He told of the needs of in- 
telligent health service, particularly among the 
poor and ignorant, and showed how relatively 
small investments in this line of endeavor pro- 
duced tremendous dividends in increased 
vitality and usefulness of individuals to the 
community. He urged the assistance of con- 
ference members. 

C. C. Criss of Omaha gave his ideas on the 
utility of having field men visit home offices. 
He considers this, with certain limitations, a 
good thing for the business. 

A resolution endorsing President Harding’s 
move for disarmament was adopted. 

T. L. Thompson reported for his committee 
in favor of the statistical bureau tabulating the 
number of exposures and period of disability 
by days, by classes. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, W. R. Sanders; first vice-presi- 
dent, E. C. Bowlby; second vice-president, 
John Patterson; secretary, W. W. Dark; treas- 
urer, C. H. Brackett; executive committee, 
E. C. Budlong, chairman; C. H. Boyer, W. G. 
Tallman, J. W. Scherr, W. H. Howland, Dr. 
W. F. Jarvis, W. T. Grant, A. E. Forrest, H. 
G. Royer. 

After receiving an invitation to hold the 
next meeting at Kansas City (referred to ex- 
ecutive committee) and voting thanks to the 
press and the hotel, the meeting adjourned. 


Time Insurance Company Sues Supreme 
Casualty 

Suit for damages of $50,000 was filed in the 
Circuit Court last week by the Time Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee against the Supreme 
Casualty Company, the complaint alleging that 
the defendant company, recently organized, 
sought to undermine the plaintiff company by 
hiring away its agents. 

With the filing of the suit by Roehr & Stein- 
metz, attorneys for the Time Insurance Com- 
pany, an injunction was obtained before Cir- 
cuit Judge Gustave G. Gehrz restraining John 
J. Tague, Elmer J. Coats, W. E. Wolfe and 
John J. Hansen from hiring and enticing the 
plaintiff’s agents in Milwaukee, Superior, La 
Crosse, Oshkosh, Racine, Kenosaha and other 
Wisconsin cities. 


Fatal Accidents for One Week in the U, S. 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 


I thank you for sending me a copy of THE 
SPECTATOR isstie of August 25, which contains 
a most interesting article by Dr. Crum, entitled 


19 


“Fatal Accidents for One Week in the U. S.” 
I am passing it along to our statistical depart- 
ment for its permanent records. It is just the 
sort of information that all the accident and 
health companies are on the lookout for. 

Congratulating you for the effort of obtain- 
ing this article, 

Yours very truly, 
ArTHuR H. THompson, 
Fourth Vice-Pres., Maryland Casualty Co. 


Remains of Lieutenant Turn Returned 

The remains of First Lieutenant Raymond 
Townsend Turn, 315th Infantry, 79th Division, 
son of John S. Turn, secretary of the A®tna 
Life and Affiliated Insurance Companies, 109 
William strect, New York city, have been re- 
cently returned from France and were buried 
Thursday, September 1, in Sunnyside Cemetery. 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming county, Pa. 

Lieutenant Turn was instantly killed in ac- 
tion on the morning of September 26, 1918, 
during the advance of his division on Mont- 
caufon in the Argonne. He was the first battle 
casualty of his regiment. 


Home Fire and Marine Increases Capital. 
—The Home Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of San Francisco, at a special stock- 
holders’ meeting, held on August 30, voted to 
increase the company’s capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 








(Continued from page 17) 
so asserted it is deemed waived—the communication 
becomes no longer immune. The privilege, therefore, 
is primarily for the benefit of the patient, and his 
waiver may be by acts or expressed consent. 
QuEsTION Box 

On Saturday certain questions were pro- 
pounded and given to different members for 
answers. Two of these involved questions of 
liability to claimants either sustaining acci- 
dents and incurring illness during the period 
of recovery from the accident or cases of sick- 
ness where an accident occurred during the 
period of illness. Considerable discussion en- 
sued, the consensus of opinion being that the 
claimant could not collect for the two condi- 
tions—sickness and accident—occuring or ex- 
isting at the same time, but that it is the inten- 
tion to remunerate the insured for his loss of 
time at the rate fixed in the policy, and the 
amount to be contributed on account of the ill- 
ness and the accident, respectively, should be 
agreed upon between the adjusters, if the two 
forms of insurance are covered by different 
companies. If the insurance for both con- 
tingencies is written by the same company, it 
would pay for either, but not for both, accident 
or illness at the same time. 


THE BANQUET 

On Friday evening the banquet was much en- 
joyed. Mr. Fairly led the singing and there 
were presentations of golf trophies, with ap- 
propriate and jocular remarks. Senator Tag- 
gart also spoke a few words expressing his ap- 
preciation of the presence of the delegates. 

After dinner a trip was made to the Gorge 
Inn, where unusual features contributed to the 
entertainment. 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no 
probationary period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim 
—no probationary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on per- 
manence of disability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no wait- 
ing until next anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, 
without deduction for disability payments or for pre- 
miums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of 
America’s oldest legal reserve life insurance company 
still closer to the needs of the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 






> YOUR MARGIN 
OF PROFIT 


Your production is materially 
increased if your policies come 
back to you for delivery before 
your applicant gets “cold.” In 
these times of guarded dollars the quick issuance 
of your business may mean the difference between 
a sale and “failed to deliver.” 


Quick issuance of policies is a hobby with the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 


You get service which accepts practically all your 
applications and issues every one of your policies 
with a dispatch that makes it pay to— 


(Cink up (wire Tue ())LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates its Character” 














Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $185,000,000 in Force. 


























GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Houston — Dallas 
Texas 


TEXAS HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLAR COMPANY 


O. S. CARLTON, President, Houston, Texas 
E. P. GREENWOOD, Vice-President, Dallas, Texas 











Don’t Delay Decide Today 


GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED 


If you mean 
Business 


If you can do 
Business 


Write to me— 


JACKSON MALONEY 


Manager of Agencies 


ZRAHMAHZ BPZBHOZH * 
Pe Aad edness 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COMPANY CONVENTION 


American National Holds Meeting at 
Galveston 


150 FIELD MEN IN ATTENDANCE 


Development of Company Outlined by 
Secretary W. J. Shaw 


More than one hundred and fifty field men 
from the nineteen States and Cuba in which the 
American National Insurance Company cf 
Galveston operates, home office officials and 
Galveston employees, convened at Hotel Galvez, 
convention headquarters, in a general meeting 
September 2. 

Meeting was called to order by W. J. Shaw, 
secretary, who reviewed the record of the com- 
pany, making particular reference to the prog- 
ress during recent years, and the bright out- 
look for the future. He then introduced As- 
sistant Secretary N. V. Morgan, who made the 
address of welcome. The response to this ad- 
dress was made by P. B. King, ordinary in- 
structor of Dallas. 

Following these talks the meeting entered 
into a business and executive session for round 
table discussions. One departure from the 
usual order of program was in the announce- 
ment that the insurance man’s text “Prepared- 
ness” would be given a thorough tryout, in that 
each speaker would be called on without pre- 
vious notice, his subject being assigned at the 
same time. This created keen interest and 
demonstrated clearly the ability of the insur- 
ance man as an impromptu speaker. 

Succeeding these talks the following subjects 
were discussed by officers of the company: ~ 


Our Company; Past, Present and Future, 
W. J. Shaw, secretary; Ordinary and Extra 
Ordinary Opportunities, C. S. Hutchings, 
agency manager, ordinary department; Claim 
Adjustments Short Cuts, J. R. Sayre, claim 
adjuster; Debit Efficiency, N. V. Morgan, as- 
sistant secretary; Ins and Outs—Renewals, M. 
D. Johnson, assistant secretary; Anico Speedo- 
meters—Actuarial, N. IX. Gorton, assistant ac- 
tuary; The Co-operation and Connection That 
Counts, H. J. Hornberger, assistant actuary: 
Figures That Tell—Anico Statement, E. B. 
Russom, auditor. 

At 2:30 P. M. officers of the company and 
representatives of the industrial department 
held another meeting in the convention rooms, 
Hotel Galvez, during which time various rec- 
ords made during the year just closed were 
analyzed and new campaigns launched for the 
ensuing year, 


Anico CLtusB MEETING 

The Anico Club of the ordinary department 
convened in the assembly room of the home 
office at 2:30 P. M. for their regular annual 
Meeting and the election of officers for the 
current year. This organization of the com- 
Pany is composed of those representatives of 
the ordinary department who produce and pay 


or $100,coo in new business during the fiscal 
Year, 


DR, FREDERICK S. CRUM VICTIM OF 
DROWNING 


Prominent Statistician of The Prudential 
Was Contributor to The Spectator 

Dr. Frederick S. Crum, assistant statistician 
of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, was drowned while fishing near Oak- 
land, Me., on Friday evening of last week. 
Dr. Crum, with his wife and two children. had 
been spending the month of August at tie 
Maine resort. He and three other companions 
set out on a fishing trip shortly after dark 
with two boats and using a searchlight. Dr. 
Crum’s boatmate sat back to him busy with 
his line, when he heard a splash and, turning, 
discovered that he was alone. Efforts to re- 
cover the body were unsuccessful for several 





Dr. FREDERICK S. CRUM 


hours. Dr. Crum suffered from heart trouble, 
and it is believed that a sudden attack caused 
his death. 

Dr. Crum was forty-nine years old and had 
achieved considerable prominence in the sta- 
tistical world. He was a prolific writer, being 
the author of several books and papers having 
to do with mortality rates, many of which 
were first published in THE Spectator. He hac 
at various times written numerous articles for 
THE SPECTATOR and was one of its most valued 
contributors. His most recent contribution 
was a summary of the results of a study car- 
ried out by the Ninth Annual Safety Congress 
to determine the approximate number and 
cause of fatalities in the United States during 
a single week. The article was featured in 
THE Spectator of August 25. It was prepared 
by Dr. Crum during his vacation and he made 
a special trip from Maine in order to complete 
it and arrange for its publication. 

Dr. Crum was a member of the American 
Public Health Association, the American Sta- 
tistical Society, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Safety Council. He 
graduated from Cornell University in 1892, 
later taking a doctor’s degree from the same 
institution. 


Buys American Life of Des Moines 
Announcement was made last week of the 
purchase of the American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines by the American Life In- 
surance Company of Detroit, Mich., formerly 
the Northern Assurance Company. 


2I 


Chattanooga Life Men Meet 

The Chattanooga Underwriters Association 
held its regular meeting, the first since June, 
September 3. 

On motion of E. E. Brown, the association 
decided to make an effort to secure the na- 
tional convention of 1923 for Chattanooga. 

In recognition of the splendid services of 
C. H. Crimm, who has been secretary of the 
local association for nine years, during which 
time he has not accepted any remuneration, the 
association unanimously authorized the treas- 
urer to tender Mr. Crimm a check covering his 
expenses to the national association meeting in 
Cleveland. Mr. Crimm is one of the regular 
delegates. 

J. V. Holdam, advertising manager of the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank, who has recently 
conducted a campaign of life insurance pui:- 
licAy through his bank extending over a 
month’s time, was invited to deliver an ad- 
dress on Thrift. 

Mr. Holdam, in his talk, referred to the 
tendencies of the American people towards ex- 
tremes. He said that the nation never did 
anything by halves, and for this reason it was 
necessary to teach thrift as a happy medium be- 
tween extravagance and miserliness. 

Recognizing the importance of life insurance 
and its large place in the economic scheme of 
the country, he said his bank had been glad to 
conduct its recent campaign without any refer- 
ence to the bank itself. 

Mr. J. E. Smart, president of the local asso- 
ciation, expressed the association’s apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, which he said would be very far- 
reaching and of untold assistance to local in- 
surance agents. Mr. Smart very humorously 
remarked that life insurance men could beiter 
teach thrift if they would practice it them- 
selves. — 


The Prosperous Agent 

The Spectator Company recently announced 
the publication of The Prosperous Agent by 
the well-known insurance writer, William 
Alexander. Up to the present time this book 
has commanded quite a wide sale and agents 
who desire to learn more about their business 
and become more capable solicitors have 
eagerly purchased this new book. The follow- 
ing interesting item appears in the last issue 
of Agency Items published by the Equitable 
Life: 

The gospel of life insurance penetrated into 
an unexpected corner recently when a linotype 
operator in the establishment printing Secre- 
tary Alexander’s new book, The Prosperous 
Agent, became so imbued with its message 
while setting the type that he subsequently 
called at the office of Charles Jerome Edwards 
and signed a part time contract with the Equi- 
table. 


Cleveland Life 

The Cleveland Life Insurance Company of 
Cleveland entertained members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters at a 
buffet supper and smoker Monday evening at 
the Union Club. Committees of the Cleveland 
Life and the local association succeeded in 
making the party an all-around successful one. 
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A MOST REMARKABLE SHOWING 


According to the Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Index for 
1921, published by the Spectator Company of New York (an authority 
on Life Insurance), 247 American Life Insurance Companies were 
doing business in the United States in 1920. 


Only 13 other Life Insurance Companies have as 
much fully paid capital stock as the RELIANCE LIFE. 
THE RELIANCE LIFE has more admitted assets than 
207 other companies. 

THE RELIANCE LIFE’S cash income in 1920 was 
greater than 218 other companies. 

THE RELIANCE [iFE’s disbursements in 1920 to 
policyholders were greater than 204 other companies. 
THE RELIANCE LiFE has more surplus than 219 
other companies. 

THE RELIANCE LIFE paid for more new applica- 
tions in 1920 than 231 other companies (not count- 
ing industrial business). 

THE RELIANCE LIFE paid for more new business 
in 1920 than 225 other companies. 

THE RELIANCE LIFE has more insurance in force 
than 216 other companies. 

THE RELIANCE LIFE gained more insurance in 
force in 1920 than 227 other companies. 

THE RELIANCE LIFE originated the Perfect Protec- 
tion Policy, which protects against every kind of 
disability, as well as death. 

THE RELIANCE LIFE is a militant force in American 
Life Insurance and is a strong, aggressive, progres- 
sive and honestly managed Life Insurance Com- 
pany and worthy of the confidence of the public. 


The above should make every fair-minded man want a Reliance 


Life Policy. 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 
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(Continued from page 4) 
are good signals that the time for the close has 
arrived. Charles C. Gilman of Boston led the 
discussion which followed in his characteristic- 
ally witty and forceful manner. 

\ spirit of friendliness pervaded the con- 
vention, delegates displaying keen interest in the 
mectings and sessions being well attended. Dif- 
ficulty was found to get into the available time 
all experiences and suggestions the delegates 
had to offer. W. G. Eisenhauer and W. E. 
Billheimer aided materially in maintaining in- 
terest by their infectious and amusing leader- 
ship in singing. 

Lady agents eajoyed a luncheon at the Hotel 
Stadtler, and President Shuff entertained a 
number of insurance journalists at luncheon. 

President Thorp conducted the convention 
with ability and was well supported by officers 
and members. Among those who contributed 
largely to the success of the meeting were 
Franklin W. Ganse, Edward A. Wioods, C. J. 
Edwards, Dr. Stevenson, J. S. Edwards, J. K. 
Voshell and E. J. Clark. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROGRAM 


The industrial meetings were well attended 
and many excellent suggestions made. An in- 
teresting feature was an address by Egan 
Cleveland, who wrote a million dollar applica- 
tion for the Metropolitan. Opportunities exist 
for writing ordinary on leads furnished by in- 
dustrial records, and conversely for writing 
industrial through ordinary policyholders or 
members of their families. Straight canvassing 
was recognized as good, but systematic program 
and reference calls were favored. Larger 
amounts of industrial should be carried now 
because of increased cost of sickness and 
funerals. All emphasized the need of friendly 
service to policyholders and prospects. 

Morris H. Cooper, Baltimore, described an 
excellent system for effective work. E. J. Clark 
recommended fitting insurance to particular 
needs, advocating monthly income for family. 
Methods of preventing lapses were discussed. 
promptness in dealing with insured or relatives 
being urged. If the superintendent will give 
fifteen minutes to each case in first week of 
lapse sixty per cent will be saved, it was said. 
Those asserting they cannot pay may be con- 
vinced that easy economy will enable continu- 
ance, 

Strong sentiment against twisting was shown ; 
numerous instances of neglect of good leads 
were given. President Shuff made an inspir- 
ing address. 

\. O. Eliason asserted farmers are under- 
insured, and advocated systematic work, in- 
cluding card indexing in small area groups, rec- 
ords embracing age, family insurance, mort- 
gages and other items. One successful agent 
takes a mechanic with him, and when he wants 
to interview farmers has the mechanic do the 


larmer’s work. A farmer was told he was 


driving his plow to create an estate, but could 
create one in fifteen minutes by insurance. 
Many good suggestions were offered for deal- 
ing with farmers. The General Agent section 
Was addressed by Winslow Russell, who said 





general agents were passing through period of 
strain, mental and financial. He likened the 
important matter of selecting agents to careful 
selection of parts of an automobile. 

Clyde O. Law, Wheeling, led a discussion on 
“Methods of Selecting and Training Agents.” 
O. M. Thurman, Newark, regarded selection 
of agents as most important. Too often an 
agent’s ability to finance himself is considered 
sufficient qualification. Selection presupposes 
search. Voting indicated ages from twenty-five 
to fifty as most desirable and majority sought 
high school graduates. Thurman and Hill 
favored college men who had worked their way 
through college or realized necessity for work. 

Most general agents rely upon personal 
opinion, tempered by judgment of assistants. 
P. H. Kohn dealt with “Training of Agents.” 
Essential requirements are compensation and 
co-operation. W. M. Duff, Pittsburgh, said 
managers should plan meetings and scope of 
work for entire year, and attendance of agents 
at meetings should be compulsory. He depicted 
graphically an outline of a year’s work. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Wednesday afternoon E. J. Clark reported the 
election of trustees: John L. Shuff, Franklin 
W. Ganse, G. C. Wells, E. A. Woods, Orville 
Thorp, J. S. Edwards, A. O. Eliason for incor- 
porated body, and the association voted to trans- 
fer its effects to a new corporation 

George W. Ryan opened the consideration of 
business insurance, the discussion being led by 
H. B. Jeffers. Mr. Ryan suggested bonding 
companies might require contractors to take life 
insurance. Latter ought to be regarded as much 
a necessity for corporations as fire and other 
classes. It is an aid to credit. A chart was 
shown giving ledger account with business pro- 
tection demonstrating small cost. Mr. Thorp 
cited the recent experience of a man borrowing 
money and gave insurance for collateral dying 
after paying two premiums. The policy: paid 
the loan. 

Others presenting practical ideas on the sub- 
ject were Messrs. Brady, Ganse, Tice, Law- 
rence, Woods, Priddy, Swope and Shuff. 

E. A. Woods gave a demonstration of selling 


‘partnership insurance to three partners. Presi- 


dent Stephenson of Canadian association invited 
association to meet in Canada next year, and 
Neil D. Sills tentatively named Toronto as 
meeting place, trustees to meet August 19, and 
executive committee August 21, and the asso- 
ciation 22 to 24. 

Credit and bequest insurance was ably treated 
by J. R. McFee, Chicago, discussion conducted 
by A. C. Larson. Many interesting features 
were developed by numerous speakers. 


Mr. Myrick’s REPORT 


Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the commit- 
tee on life insurance for credit, in his report 
stated : 

Since the annual convention last year your com- 
mittee has made some progress, but still holds to the 
opinion, however, that until the Excess Profits Tax 
is removed the use of life insurance for the protec- 
tion of credit in business will be much handicapped. 
We understand that Congress will shortly repeal the 


a4 


Excess Profits Law, and we notice in a recent pub- 
lication that Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, third in 
rank among the Republican members of the Senate 
finance committee, is working on a revision of the 
Tax Revision Bill, which will entirely eliminate tax 
on all kinds of insurance. We hope very much that 
the legislative committee of this association will do 
everything in their power to assist in putitng this re- 
vision into effect. This legislation enacted will at 
once put life insurance on its proper basis before the 
country as a saving and protection to home and busi- 
ness and as a factor for building up a reserve in 
business without being subject to an unjust tax. We 
feel that the proposed legislation is very importnat 
to the future welfare of our business and we hope 
your convention will go on record with some set of 
resolutions which would bring the country’s attention 
to this general situation. 

We are informed that the Federal Farm Loan Board 
at Washington has adopted a uniform application for 
credit in which application there is a question asked 
the applicant as to whether he carries life insurance, 
name of company, and amount; and further that this 
question is now propounded to about 265,000 farmer 
applicants in the United States, and that the question 
is uniform and in use with all of the Federal Land 
Banks System, so that for those men of our associa- 
tion who are dealing with the farmers their way is 
made easier and they should not neglect to see that 
the wants of the farmer are supplied. 

At a meeting of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, the chairman of your committee, together 
with Messrs. Edward A. Woods, Franklin W. Ganse, 
Graham Wells, Jonathan K. Voshell, and _ several 
others, attended, representing the National Associa- 
tion. At the meetings of the insurance division, Mr. 
Peyton B. Bethel, president of the Falls City Cloth- 
ing Company, Louisville, Ky., who is also chairman 
of the insurance committee of the National Credit 
Men’s Association, spoke.on “Insurance as a Credit 
Factor.” In the course of his address he brought 
out the fact that credit men ascertained that about 
forty per cent of the persons interested in business 
carried life insurance for credit, whereas almost 100 
per cent carried fire insurance. To all life insurance 
men it is quite apparent that it is just as important 
to have life insurance on the lives of valuable mem- 
bers of firms, or officers or valuable employees of 
corporations, as it is to have fire insurance on stock 
and fixtures. It was also discovered that very few 
of the credit men have the question in their blanks 
asking the amount of insurance carried by individuals 
or officers of a corporation. 

Mr. A. R. Spier of our committee has called upon 
Mr. J. Harry Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Credit Men’s Association, with the thought of 
bringing the matter of life insurance more strongly 
before his association and educating them to the value 
of requiring life insurance as a protection to credit. 
He at once saw the value of the suggestion and ad- 
mitted they had neglected this branch of their educa- 
tional work and will do anything to co-operate with 
us. Your committee suggested the following program 
to start with: 

(1) That speakers representing the two organiza- 
tions be exchanged at each of our National Conven- 
tions. 

(2) That the committee representing the National 
Association on Life Insurance for Credit co-operate 
and work with the insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Credit Men’s Association, laying out a program 
which can be applied both nationally and by the local 
associations. 

(3) That each local association appoint a committee 
to at once get in conference with the committee of the 
local Credit Men’s Association and work out ways and 
means to have a question as to life insurance inserted 
in all of their application blanks, exchanging local 
speakers at their various monthly meetings, and in this 
way the use of insurance as a credit factor will come 
more and more to the attention of the business men of 
the country and make them appreciate the increasing 
value which will come to them by applying life insur- 
ance in this very important direction. 

Attached hereto you will find copy of a letter from 
your chairman to Mr. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of 
the Credit Men’s Association, and a copy of his reply. 
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Just as quantity production machinery is dependent on a smooth- 
running motor and its indispensable accessory, the oil can, for power, 
a life insurance agent to reach the point of maximum production first 
must have the spark necessary to start and keep the machinery in 
constant motion supplied by the H. O. resulting in a broad-gauged 
policy backed by a smooth-running company and an unlimited desire 
for service. 


These essentials are natural complements of an agency contract 
with us. 


Bygone years of successful operation testify to the excellence of 
our policies while our special policy holders’ service department has 
been instrumental in building and perpetuating the business success 
of many of our agents throughout the country. 


ONCE A GUARDIAN MAN 
ALWAYS A GUARDIAN MAN 


We have two attractive General Agency openings. If interested 
address: T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President, or George L. Hunt, Super- 
intendent of Agencies. 


Home Office 
50 Union Square New York 
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WILL HAYS A SPEAKER 





Expresses Optimism Before Life 
Underwriters 


ALL TOGETHER, HIS SLOGAN 


Predicts Era of Great Prosperity and Ex- 
pansion Ahead 


Will H. Hays, Postmaster General, address- 
ing the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, said in part: 

It is now a little over a year and a month since 
Mr. Harding, in accepting the nomination for the 
presidency, said that the keynote of his purpose and 
policy, if elected, would be to bring about a ‘“‘return 
to normalcy.”” It is just six months since his in- 
auguration gave him the opportunity to redeem that 
promise; and it would be my purpose tonight briefly 
to refer to what has been done and to indicate some 
things planned for the future. 

It had been the President’s wish, as you 
to be here in person, and there is no part of my 
message to you more urgent than to convey to you 
his regret at being prevented from addressing a body 
of men whom he described to me as “one of the finest 


know, 


and most substantial groups of business men in the 


country.” But if you are deprived of the President's 
presence, you have one compensating advantage. In 
one important particular I am better qualified to give 
an account of the Administration’s stewardship than 
the President himself. He, the most modest and self- 
effacing of men, would never tell the part that his 
personality has played. I can. 

In its more obvious sense, normalcy in a country 
which can be expressed in concrete 
facts and figures. But in a larger and more important 
though a more subtle one, normalcy 
psychological condition. It is a state of mind. At 
any time and under any presidency, the state of mind 
of the country is largely influenced by the state of 
mind of the man in the White House. Placed in so 
high and so conspicuous a station, emanations from 
his personality radiate throughout the country, and 
affect or create the state of mind of the country. 
The White House is, indeed, “the biggest pulpit in 
the country.” From the man in the White House the 
gets much of the own 
The country is colored by his personality. 
What he does, what he thinks, what he feels, what- 
ever are the natural and unconscious emanations from 
his personality, set the key of the country’s temper. 
Intangible and imponderable though this is, it is one 
of the Presidency’s most important functions. Day 
by day, the country “senses” the qualities of the man 
in the White House, and if they are qualities that 
appeal to the good of the common mass of men, the 
country tends to reflect them, and take them on as its 
own, 


is a condition 


sense, is 2 


country inspiration of its 


moods, 


In this present time, the operation of one of those 
higher laws that work for the world’s good has brought 
to the White House exactly the personality that was 
needed to lead the country away from the turbulent 


passions of war back to the normal human nature of 
peace. If you, throughout the country, have been 
able to “sense” the curing and restorative qualities of 
President Harding’s personality, much more vividly 
do we, who serve in contact with him, appreciate him 
as one whose greatest concern is justice and good faith, 
who cures excitement with serenity, who meets passion 
with gentleness, who conquers anger with tolerance, 
overcomes violence with patience, who shames 
greed with unselfishness, whose test for every de- 
cision is: ‘What does good faith call on us to do?” 
whose approach to every problem is: ‘‘Which of these 


who 


alternatives is just?’’ 
It is these qualities of President Harding’s 
sonality, flowing out from him steadily day by day, 


per- 





Optimism 


All together, we look to the future 
with great hope. The fact is, of course, 
that there is ahead the greatest era of 
expansion and prosperity the world has 
Every one knows this, and 
is when it 


ever seen. 
the only question 
will start. There is a lot of businesses 
that are really sick, still staggering with 
the shell shock of war and the debauch 
of extravagance, but there is a good deal 
more that is merely malingering. I have 
full appreciation of the difficulties, but 
I have no use for commercial slackers. 
We are not in a period of hard times 
We are in a period of soft 
Prosperity is coming—it’s 
I cry con- 


discussed 


coming. 
times going. 
time to go out and meet it. 
tinually for the common sense of cour- 
age and confidence, and I declare again, 
and shall continue to insist that we have 
less “Thou shalt not’ and more of 
“Come on, let’s go.”—IVill Hays, Post- 
master General before the National 
Association of Life Insurance Agents 
at Cleveland, O. 











that largest bringing America to 
that equability which is his own. No country guided 
by such a man with such a spirit could fail to come 
quickly to equilibrium, and lead forward to the higher 
levels of idealism just ahead of us. 

Now it just happens that the 
achievement of the present Administration is one that 
flows directly from the qualities of President Hard- 
ing’s personality that I have described. We have just 
made peace with Germany. That peace in itself is a 
milestone in our history. But in its implications, in 
the larger program of which this German peace is 
a detail and a step in the retracing of the hard path 


have the part in 


biggest concrete 


back to normal conditions, it is vastly more important 
than one will realize, unless familiar with its working 
out. 

First, note the spirit in which the country at large 
and the Senate receive the German peace. When 
President Harding was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs and of the country as a 
whole, he found a condition in which most of our 
domestic politics expressed itself in terms of anger, 
controversy and factionalism. The political news from 
Washington for two years had been described in 
military terms. The headline over the Washington 
dispatches in the newspapers sounded like a com- 
munique from the front. It was a prolonged contest, 
sometimes siege, sometimes battle, and occasionally 
armistice between the White House and Senate. It 
expressed itself in the vocabulary of ultimatums, of 
minimum demands and maximum demands, of stroag 
reservations, weak reservations, and no reservations. 
Not only did this atmosphere of belligerency and con- 
tention color the relations of the White House 
and the Senate; the same atmosphere extended 
within the Senate, and the news of the proceedings cf 
that body with respect to our foreign. relations ex- 
pressed itself in such military terms as “‘irreconcila- 
bles” and “bitter enders” and “battalion of death.” 
And in the country acrimony prevailed with cross 
currents churning public opinion into a new pande- 
monium., 

It is the difference between this spirit in the man- 
agement of our foreign affairs, and the atmosphere in 
which the present treaty is received by the Senate 
and the country, to which I would call your attention. 
This difference is due to the President’s personality 
and it is this change that constitutes a long and funda- 
mental spiritual step in the return to normalcy in 
the conduct of our public affairs. It flows from the 
qualities of Mr. Harding’s mind and heart and ex- 
presses itself in patience, tolerance, and the spirit of 
mutual accommodation in his relations with men. This 
spirit not only expedites the public business but guar- 
antees that that business is going to be carried on 
with the wisdom that comes from calmness, and with- 
out the mistakes that arise from rancor and bickering. 
When men are calm, they are impersonal; when they 
are angry they think of themselves. In controversy 
men fall into pride of opinion and cling to their own 
point of view; in calmness they think of the imper- 
sonal object of their mutual aim—of the common 
good of all. This change of spirit which President 
Harding’s personality has introduced into the con- 
duct of the public business will have a more beneficial 
effect than anything that can be set down in figures. 

Next let me call your attention to some of the 
things which will flow from this German peace, the 
things to which the ratification of it will open the 
door. Just as soon as this peace is ratified we wiil 
be able to lift and throw away a mass of vexatious and 
burdensome restrictions imposed by a state of war, 
whieh oppress and irritate business and restrict us in 
the exercise of our constitutional liberties. All this 
will now end. We shall get rid of the “shall nots” 
and be free indeed to say “Come on! Let’s go.” With 
the ratification of the treaty there will be a procla- 
mation of peace which will fix formally the date of the 
ending ef the war, and enable us to pass to normal 
peace-time conditions. 





JOHN E. MURRAY 
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910 Leader Building 





CLIFFORD R. WALKER 
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Staying Power! 


‘‘The business that pays is the business 
that stays!”’ is a phrase particularly pertinent 
during the present period of financial depres- 
sion and re-adjustment, when the agent’s 
prosperity as well as character of his work is 
reflected in the staying qualities of his bus- 
iness. 

To renew year after year, Life Insurance 
must not only have been well sold in the begin- 
ning, but must possess qualities which will 


constantly re-sell it to the policyholder. The 
most important of these qualities are Service 
and Low Net Cost because they make purch- 
asers into satisfied policyholders. 

The high renewing power of the business, 
on account of unique Union Central Service 
rendered, combined with the Company’s 
long maintained record for Low Net Cost, 
yields a constant advantage to the Union 
Central agent. 


















For further information address ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice-President 


| The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R Clark, President : 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


One of the first Companies to begin business. 
Has shown steady and consistent growth. 

Is essentially a policyholders Company. 

Is progressive in every detail that is for the benefit of its policyholders and their beneficiaries. 

A Company of great financial strength. 

A Home Office organization trained to render prompt and efficient service to policyholders and field force. 


An agency organization that is capable, loyal and true, happy in the knowledge that the protection and service 
furnished by its activities are the best in the world. 


1844 The State Mutual Record of 77 Years 1921 


Premium Receipts to January 1, 1921.... $150,586,151 The Company’s investments have yielded 

Paid Policyholders (Death claims, Matured in excess of all expenses and taxes..... $15,350,718 
Endowments, Surrender Values and TOT vaale ane 9: re BOO Q25 
————\........... 99,253,536 Lod at ene January | il . sa ela, wee eae Ge 

Balance of premiums in possession of Com- Surplus in excess of all liabilities......... 3,306,947 
Be Bet Nie eih «ah 4 ore eae ae 51,332,615 Insurance in force January 1, 1921....... 315,156,687 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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DOGGED PERSEVERANCE 


A Quality Never Developed But in a 
Kind of Life Hell 


A GOOD SPORT 


Soaked to His Neck He Didn’t Make Tracks 

For Camp But Caught the Big Trout 

of His Trip 

A trout fisherman who has just returned from 
his annual vacation tells how he caught the 
biggest trout of his trip. 

He was wading a rapid stream, and attired 
in mackintosh wading leggins, when a_ big 
thunder shower came on. He went ashore and 
found a sloping tree trunk, and sitting under it 
kept himself dry until the shower was over. 
Upon stepping into the stream again he found 
that the trout were rising eagerly to the fly. 
This excited him, and he had just caught a big 
one when his feet slipped on a rock and he fell 
in to his ‘neck, filling both leggins and getting 
soaking wet to his skin. It was six o'clock of 
a chilly evening in the mountains. Most fisher- 
men would have cursed their luck and started 
for camp. Not so with this fisherman. 

He took to the shore and removed every arti- 
cle of his clothing. In his Adams he wrung out 
the water from his clothes, emptied his mackin- 
tosh waders, resumed his attire and his fishing. 
In his chilly clothing he fished till after dark 
and caught the whopper of his month’s fishing 
trip. 

By profession the fisherman is an author, but 
if he turned to soliciting insurance he would 
surely be a success. It is just the quality of per- 
Severance the fisherman showed under adverse 
Circumstances that brings success in soliciting 
life insurance. 

A well-known and nowadays a very successful 
life insurance agent tells how he downed the 
demon of ill-luck -by steel-jawed persistence. 
He had been a salesman of woman’s wear and 
his concern went into the hands of a receiver. 
He took to the trade of the rate-book, and for 
a few months, soliciting among friends and 
former customers, he made good money. Sud- 
denly his wife was taken with a dangerous 
trouble and an operation at a hospital was neces- 
sary. Then a young daughter was taken with 
typhoid fever. At the same time, and for an 
entire year, applicants didn’t applicate. Shakes- 
Peare let out a mouthful when he gave us, 
“When troubles come they come not single spies, 
but in battalions. One woe doth tread upon 
another's heels, so fast they follow.” Bill must 
- had his dose himself, as well as the rest 
of us. 


The agent says he used to grit his teeth so 


hard every morning that he lost most of them. 
He got to the place where many months’ rent 
was unpaid, his one buisness suit became almost 
transparent in delicate places, his watch had 
long been in “hock,” and his wife’s piano had 
been sold for a quarter of what it was worth. 
When he tells the story the agent’s 


tace 


hardens and he clenches his (ists. 


But Kept oN THE Jos 

“Limited myself to one apple for lunch,” he 
growls. “Had a new seat put into my pants— 
much needed. Wore a celluloid collar. Walked 
every night across the bridge to Brooklyn to 
save car fare. And solicited insurance ten hours 
a day, including Sunday. 

“Then, one day, I landed a clerk in a depart- 
ment store for a thousand dollars on the quar- 
terly premium. Just about enough commish to 
pay for having my shoes resoled—they needed it 
I had put pasteboard in them 
But some- 
It was. 


something awful. 
so as not to walk on my stockings. 
how I knew that luck was changing. 
Within a week I landed a chap for ten thousand. 
that time any 
trouble about making a good living at soliciting 


And since there’s never been 
insurance. . 

“And I verily believe that all my present suc- 
cess goes right back to the development of per- 
severance bought in that horrible, hellish time. 
Another thing. I also believe that sometimes in 
his life every salesman and solicitor has to pass 
through a period like what was dealt out to me. 
If he keeps on plugging then he wins out; if he 
doesn't, he’s a dead failure always.” 


For THE Cuns 
Let us here address the young fellows of the 
And if they will ask a 
solicitor acquaintance who is regarded as a par- 


soliciting profession. 


ticular success, they will hear much the same 
story as has been told. And probably all suc- 
cessful men in any walk of life have had at 
least one period of ill-luck, when it seemed as 
if the only way out was a jump into a river 
with a brick tied to your neck. 

But iron persistence will conquer all things. 
Let a young solicitor who runs into his time of 
adversity keep right on plugging, and he is cer- 
tain to meet with success. And he should un- 
derstand that the steel-hardened qualities en- 
gendered by such a period of adversity will 
surely be of the his after 
career. A fox develops speed and cunning from 
The pugilist develops 


greatest value in 
the pursuit of the hounds. 
the power of warding off blows by receiving 
An oak has its strength developed by the 
tempests of The feet have 
soles hardened to leather by the sharp rocks of 


blows. 


winter. Indian's 


the trail. 


A man is a milksop until adversity drives him 
against the ropes or gives him his knockdown. 
The way to conjure a strong, successful man out 
of a puling youngster is not to treat him soft 
but to treat him hard. And the attributes for 
success are never learned in life’s gentle Sunday 
schools but in life’s earthly hells. 

So if these words happen to be read by an 
agent who is passing through his time for run- 
ning fate’s ordeal, let him not give up. Let him 
remember that the great of this world haye 
If the gfcat 
must be so tempered, how can we others escape ? 


always been tried by fate’s fires. 


CURE 
The cure for failure is just one thing—perse- 
Let’s hear from the great men of the 


FAILURE’S 


verance. 
world as to this. “Learn to labor and to wait.” 
—Longfellow. “Men may rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things.”— 


Tennyson. “You conquor fate by thought.”— 


“Carlyle. Be firm; one constant element of luck 
is genuine, solid old Teutonic pluck.”—Holmes. 
“Everything yields before the strong and earnest 
will.”—Tulloch. 
gained their power of expression by experience 


All these great ones must have 


in that post-graduate university of. adversity, 
which all men must pass through. 

Friend, if you are taking your degree in this 
school, grit your teeth and hang on. Perse- 
verance does even more than conquer fate. It 
makes the conquered fate your servant for life. 
It develops qualities that must be developed for 
any future successful career. 

If you are soaking wet in the stream of ad- 
versity, go ashore, strip yourself and wring out 
adversity’s weight. Keep on fishing. Presently 
land prize. But if you don't 
presently, the only manly thing to do is to keep 
right on and on. The tool perseverance is a 
It may be slow, but if used to its 
limit it can cut through the adamant walls of the 
dungeon of adversity and out into the sunshine 
And if used this tool will be your 


you'll your 


magic tool. 


of success. 


slave always. 





Paragraphs For Producers 
are like colts. They won't 
work until they are broke.” 

“The wise agent does not allow sweeping as- 
sertions to throw dust in his eyes.” 

“Tact is the art of convincing one he needs 
insurance without actually telling him.” 

“Don’t work on dead The chopper 
who cuts the most wood is the one who tackles 
the live trees.” 

‘A real agent is One part talk and nine parts 
judgment, and he uses the nine parts of judg- 
ment to tell when to use the one-part talk.”— 
The Os-Li-Co, 


“Some agents 


wood. 





THE SILENT PARTNER 


Banks Realizing Value of Life Insur- 
ance, Says Harriman National 








SENDS CIRCULARS TO CLIENTS 





Policy Always Worth Par Though Invest- 
ments May Depreciate 


The Harriman National Bank of New York, 
under the title “The Silent Partner,” has sent 
out the following pamphlet to its depositors : 


The stress—the tenseness that has come to all 
business men in these past months of deflation, 
reduction and terrific strain—has led to a con- 
siderable let-down, physically, resultant to the 
continual harrowing pressure that has been put 
upon the individual—the live-wire, the main- 
spring of almost every big organization. Bank- 
ing institutions have begun to realize more than 
ever before, what a life insurance policy, at the 
risk.of the business, means, not only to the in- 
dividual who is insured, but to the company or 
partners in whose name the policy is taken. It 
tends to soothe, to render quiescent, to put to 
rest the big fear of what might happen should 
the strain find the weak link and the link should 
break. It moreover makes manifest a greater 
degree of confidence in the concern that looks 
ahead, and is so far-sighted as to take physical 
conditions into account and builds up for itself 
in quarters where it seeks credit, an additional 
amount of approved endorsement and confidence 
which it otherwise may lack. The silent partner 
—the life insurance policy—is never ill, is never 
failing at the crucial moment, and is an ever 
source of comfort in the stormy, worrisome 
days in which all mortals have their full share. 

Institutions extending credit where the busi- 
ness is more or less subjected to the activities of 
the life of one most important individual, 





PROVIDERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Offices: 1530-32 N. Robey 
Street, Chicago, III. 


in its own building. Operating in 


the States of 
ILLINOIS, OHIO, INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN 


Liberal Agency and General Agency 
contracts offered to live wires in 
any of the above States. Commu- 
nicate with us. 














Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
ealization of the value of adequate insurance and 
Prepare the way for a personal call to close the appli- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
pany official writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shail be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest sparticulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
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rights. 





Central Dito 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








make note of the additional protection afforded 
not only the concern itself through policies 
taken out at the risk of the business, but are, 
moreover, inclined to extend favors in many 
ways—a preference equivalent to preferential 
balances carried upon their books. 

Stocks and bonds—even Liberty Bonds—may 
depreciate, but a life insurance policy is always 
worth par. 





SPAN OF LIFE EXTENDED 


Lengthened Fully Four Years in Last 
Quarter of Century, Says M, D, 

The span of life of man has lengthened fully 
four years within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, in spite of the extra hazards which’ have 
come with twentieth century progress. 

So declares Dr. George W. Hoglan, secretary 
of the American Insurance Union, which will 
hold its quadrennial meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, September 20 to 22, inclusive. 

“Within another generation the allotted 
three score years and ten will be a thing of the 
past,” says Dr. Hoglan, who bases this hopeful 
prediction on the mortality statistics of the 
7 Ne eo Oe 

“Improvements brought about in sanitation, 
the nation-wide anti-spitting fight and other 
vital steps forward have all contributed toward 
increasing man’s longevity,” he continued. 

“While there has been a certain amount of 


sentiment over the passing of the horse, which* 


has become practically extinct in the city, the 
dangers of epidemics have been greatly re- 
duced, because of better sanitary conditions. 

“Severe epidemics of typhoid and malaria, 
which formerly took such a huge toll of life, 
no longer are known.” 

Dr. Hoglan said that the women of the 
A. I. U., who comprise about thirty per cent of 
the membership, in twenty-seven years have 
contributed but twenty-eight per cent of the 
deaths. 

A slight increase in deaths among men from 
forty-five to sixty years of age has been coun- 
terbalanced by a more favorable showing 
among men in the earlier and later years, ac- 
cording to A. I. U. tables, Dr. Hoglan pointed 


out. 


William Alexander’s Latest Book for 
Agents 
Most of the books published by William 
Alexander are for the purpose of making life 
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insurance agents better salesmen, and _ conse- 
quently able to increase their earnings. One of 
these books is entitled “How to Sell Insurance,” 
and another is entitled “The Prosperous 
Agent.’ At first blush it may appear that the 
agent who wants to make more money would 
find an investment in the first of these books 
more profitable than an investment in the sec- 
ond. But this is not so. The second book 
might very properly have been called “How to 
Sell Insurance” if that title had not been used 
previously. Edward A. Woods and other ex- 
perts say that “The Prosperous Agent’ ought 
to be more useful to canvassers than any of 
the other books written by Mr. Alexander. 
This is undoubtedly true, for “The Prosperous 
Agent’ gives a comprehensive list of the char- 
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Prompt Service 





The demand for an outlet for excess on Life Insurance 
Policies has been met by 


THE REINSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES, IowA. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


Full Coverage 








H. B. HAWLEY, President 





F. D. HARSH, Secretary 








acteristics that are useful to the agent in selling 
insurance, and how these characteristics can 
best be developed and utilized. 

In this little book the agent is reminded that 
the instrument with which his work must be 
done is his own mind, and that this delicate 
instrument must be used with great skill be- 
cause the work must be done on a substance, 
or medium, of the most sensitive and delicate 
character—namely, the minds of other people. 
Consequently, it is essential for the agent to 
know himself and to know how to read the 
minds of others. 

If the agent reader has not yet ordered “The 
Prosperous Agent” he should order this book 
at once. 








Perfect Personal Protection 
The Combined 


Life, Health 


and 


Accident Policy 


Issued only by the 
Niagara Life 
Insurance Co. 


Protects Both Yourself and Your Dependents 





OFFICE 
Niagara Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reliable Live Wire Agents Wanted 


EUGENE TANKE, President 
W. C. DIXON, Secretary 


HOME 

















Is There a Psychological Moment? 
It has always been a mooted question if 
such a thing as a “psychological moment” ex- 
ists in the sale on insurance. 

Some insurance men claim there is, and in 
good working order; others claim there is not. 

One fact, however, all will admit, and that 
is between the explanation for interest and the 
close there exists a period or point of contact 
which, if overlooked or the insurance man is 
unable to discover, the sale goes a-glimmering. 

What makes the problem all the harder is 
the fact that there is no set rules, nor does the 
prospect say, “I’m ready to buy; get out your 
application,” but the insurance salesman must 
be able to realize when he gets to the point 
where he is compelled to push the prospect 
over the line. 

Some people are so constituted that they 
cannot say “yes,” and by a like token they 
cannot bring themselves to refuse and “hem” 
and “haw” while reaching a decision. 

This is the point, when reached, that calls 
for all the resourcefulness possible on the part 
of the salesman. 

To the person who cannot say “yes” it is 
well to ask some question that leads to consent 
without putting the request in a direct man- 
ner, such as, ‘Will you take the policy?’ The 
person who cannot say “yes” is just as apt to 
say “no” and you are undone, or are com- 
pelled to start to create interest all over again. 

The undecided prospect has the same trouble. 
He knows, and you feel he knows, that he has 
a distinct and concrete use for more insurance. 
He is laboring under a desire to say “yes,” but 
his nature cannot allow his lips to utter the 
words. To this sort of a person you must be 
able to tactfully render assistance, even to nam- 
ing the person to whom he desires benefits to 
revert to. Some insurance men seem to know 
by intuition just when they have a prospect 
sold; others stumble over the logical point of 
closing, with the results very harmful. 

Again, we find no fixed rule in operation 
which will tell you just when the critical mo- 
ment arrives, but one thing or act on the part 
of the prospect proves you have him interested, 
and that is when he starts to ask questions. 

Few people who you have failed to interest 
will ask questions, and less than a few will 
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offer objections to terms, rates and other de- 
tails who are not seriously interested. 

When a person starts to find fault, object, 
ask questions and in other ways show an in- 
terest in the proceedings, it is then you know 
your efforts to create interest, arouse curiosity 
and induce desire have borne fruit. Then push 
the man who cannot say “yes” over the line, 
or, in other words, ask a pointed negative 
question which shall evoke a positive reply, and 
you finish the job of selling insurance in a 
workmanlike manner. 

A trial of this theory will quickly demon- 
strate you can push certain kinds of prospects 
along the road to insurance without offense or 
the loss of a friend. 


Hot Weather 

“*l’m all for hot weather and lots of it,’ 
the insurance agent proclaimed when some one 
asked him when he did the most business— 
summer or winter. 

“Tn the summer,’ he said, ‘office doors are 
likely to be open wide. When I call on a 
likely prospect I can see him sitting at his 
desk as a rule. He doesn’t have the nerve to 
tell the office boy that he’s not in when I’ve 
just waved cheerfully to him. So I seldom 
cool my heels in a reception room when the 
weather is warm,’ ” 

There is a great deal of truth in the above 
York Sun. 


observation.—N ew 





Mack J. Garrett, for several years agency 
superintendent in the Southern department of 
the American Eagle, has resigned as of Sep- 
tember 1, to remove to Southern California. 





Mr. SUCCESSFUL 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 


Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this; it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company guarantees 
FIRST, that in case of death from any 
cause, $5,000, the face of the policy, will 
be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any 
ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case of death from cer- 
tain SPECIFIED accidents, $15,000, or 
THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, 
will be paid. 

FOURTH, that in case of total disability 
as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to the Insured at the 
rate-of $50 PER WEEK, during such 
disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, 
after which the weekly indemnity will be 
at the rate of $25 PER WEEK through- 
out the period of disability. Can Insur- 
ance do MORE? And WHY should 
any man be satisfied with a policy that 
would do less? 


Annual Premium, Ordinary 

RUG dive doudeagedueddea ae $128 .05 
Twenty Payment Life........ $167 .10 
Twenty Year Endowment. ...$235.10 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Bidg., Concord, N. H. 
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Our Interest Rate 


7.24%, is the rate of interest earned in 1920 on 
our mean ledger assets. Funds invested in the 
safest securities—farm mortgages. Values do 
not fluctuate—always worth 100 cents on the 


dollar. 


Other Significant Facts in the Agent's Favor 


—A New Accident and Health Department. 

—Free Service of Home Office Group Insurance Specialists 
who give you assistance in your territory. 

—A Sales Service Department that has one purpose—to 
increase your sales. 

—Limit extended to $300,000 on one Life. 

—Both Non-Participating and Participating Policies. 

—Liberal dividends paid beneficiaries in addition to monthly 
income. 

—Insurable Age 10 to 65. 

—Provisions for Substandard Business. 

—Policies that carry every up-to-date feature. 

—Liberal Agency Contracts. 


Over $110,000,000.00 New Business Paid-For in 1920 
Our Agents Participate in Our Prosperity 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. M. E. SINGLETON, President 





Unless you ‘‘say something’’ how will we know you are interested? 
Send for New Booklet of Company Facts. a 
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ARGUMENT 


Writing Down Something Makes 
Strongest Impression 


CREATING AN ESTATE 


Keep a List of Prospects and Add to It, 
Advises John S. Tunmore* 


\ prominent psychologist once said: “A 
will remember one-tenth of 
hears; three-tenths of what he sees; 
tenths of what he both hears and sees; seven- 
teuths of what he himself says, and nine- 
tenths of what he himself does.” 

This speaks volumes. It will teach you not 
to talk a man to death or yourself to exhaus- 
tion, for you will see that he will probably only 
remember one-tenth of what you tell him. If 
you perchance should write something down, 
he will both hear it and see it, and remember 
one-half of it after you go out, but if he un- 
derstands it, as he probably will, he will re- 
member nine-tenths of what he himself “both 
hears and sees and does,” for you can hand 
him the pencil and let him write it down; then 
you can feel satisfied that at least he will have 


man 
five- 


*©The Art of Selling” is published by 
tator Company. Copyright, 1921. 


The Spec- 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts 
Mutual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best possible 
life insurance protection at the lowest 
possible net cost. That it has succeeded 
is shown by the enviable reputation which 
the Company enjoys among those who 
buy insurance and among those who sell 
it. Efficient service and a square deal 
for everyone have been its watchwords 
for over Seventy Years. They will be 
its watchwords throughout the years to 
come. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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known what you have been talking about, and 
remember and understand what you went to 
see him about, and if interested, you can rea- 
sonably expect to hear from him. If you have 
never thought about this, nor comprehended 
the significance of this scientific fact, it will 
pay you to do so; then put it into practice, for 
it is the A-B-C 
manship, which everything. else 
structed. 

In the presentation of an argument for life 


very of psychology in sales- 


upon ‘is con- 


use 
and 
director 


insurance, it is entirely unnecessary to 
phrases which have become 
“stale.” Your manager and agency 
will tell you about this. Keep up-to-date, and 
one thing in connection with the 
solicitation of life insurance. To some men it 
is advisable to impress upon them that they 
are saving money and that you are simply fur- 
nishing a method by which they may continue 
to save safely, methodically and where com- 
pound interest augments these annual savings. 


“shop-worn” 


remember 


Show them what life insurance really means— 
the purchase of a bond on a very small in- 
stallment, with the added protection that it will 
mature in cash when they will need it. 

What best argument to interest and 
persuade a man to The late Joseph 
Ashbrook, no mean authority on this subject, 
once said that if he were to be subjected to an 


is the 
insure ? 


examination or test in regard to his ability as a 
canvasser for life insurance, and the test were 
to be a speech upon the subject, he would select 
for his subject: the protection afforded by life 
insurance to one’s family 
untimely death. Incidental to this 
added the protection of one’s old 

maturing contract. Make clear to your pros- 
pect the surest way of accomplishing this, by 


in the event of his 
may be 
age by a 


To some 
have 
prospect was 
“death.” Be 
present in 


means of life insurance protection. 
it is wise to vary from this method. | 
cases where the 
by dwelling too much upon 


known of some 
lost 
keenly 
many people, and in those cases call atterition 


alive to the selfish motive 


to the safe and sure plan of providing for old 
age. 

CREATING AN EStATE 

Show your prospect just how 

be created which will be as 

bond which can mature at age sixty 


an estate can 
sure as the best 
or sixty- 
five, upon the payment of only a small fraction 
of the amount—say a two or three per cent an- 
nual installment. Show him that this 
will mature automatically in the event that he 
can pass a medical examination, and is able to 
for it, until it has matured 


bond 


paying 


continue 


Make clear to him that in this way, and in no 
other, can an absolutely unimpaired estate be 
created by the average man without much 
means, and that it is within his power to do it 
Make him see that he owes this to his 
Be careful not to antagonize 


now. 
wife and family. 
him while doing so. 

He will probably tell you that itis a good 
idea, and that he will but that 
he has not the means at hand with which to do 
” adding, 
“now that you are convinced that it is a good 
idea and that you should do it, 1 am going to 
ask our medical inspector whether it is possible 
for you to obtain it when you desire it.” This 
is not coercion—it is simply business expedi- 


do it some time, 


it now; your reply will be, “Very well, 


ency, applying the acid test to your prospect's 
statement; in method of 
determining whether he is sincere. 

In the event that he responds favorably, it is 
initial or prelim- 


other words, your 


a simple matter to use the 





A GENERAL AGENCY 
contract with a good life 
insurance company is a 
valuable franchise, more 
valuable now than ever 
before. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
is a GOOD life insurance 
company and has a few 
of these valuable fran= 
chises to bestow upon 
worthy men. 


Address 


HOME OFFICE 
Springfield, II. 


























BEN H. BERKSHIRE, President 


Issued by the 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ASSUME YOU CARRY $10,000.00 





The Company Will Pay 
Bow Natural Death; . 5. oc ccicnceess $10,000.00 
For Total and Permanent Disability, a monthly income to the Insured of........... 
For Major Surgical Operations ( 
For Loss of Right Arm above Elbow or Loss of Either Leg above the Knee............ 
For Loss of Right Arm below Elbow or Left Arm above Elbow 
For Loss of Either Leg below the Knee 
For Loss of Left Arm below Elbow or Loss Entire Sight Either Eye.. 

NOTE—Payments made for disability benefits, loss of limbs or surgical affections, do not deduct from the amount payable at death. 


P. R. SCHWEICH, Sec’y and Supt. of Agencies 


aximum). 





A New “Ordinary Life Select” Policy 


For Accidental Death....... $20,000.00 
2 0 


1, 000.00 
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Our system of individual ac- 


counting is distinct from any 
plan of life insurance on the 
market. Its justice makes an 
immediate and forceful appeal to 
the prospect. The accumulation 
of funds over the mortuary and 
expense accounts is another orig- 
inal and striking feature. We 
offer you the opportunity to make 
a connection which will give you 
every possible advantage in point 


of attractive goods. 


Guaranteed Equity — 
Life Company 
W. W. KREAMER, Pres. 
127 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 











Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,413,961.00 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department. 


$206,155.00 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders, 


$16,000,000.00 Imsurance in force. 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO AND ILLINOIS, 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character 
and ability. Address the Company, 
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inary term “rate,” to cover the interim between 
the time of your canvass and the date when he 
desires his policy to commence. In other 
words, if your prospect objects to the ridicu- 
lously small outlay necessary to pay a net 
term premium in order to protect his family, 
either your canvass has been a poor one or your 
prospect is insincere. It is highly important 
for you to know which is the case. 


OBJECTIONS 

Norval A. Hawkins in his questionnaire, fol- 
lowing chapter 10 of his very ably written 
book entitled the ‘Selling Process,’ on page 
316 says: ‘Probably ninety-five per cent of the 
so-called objections met by a salesman are 
really only excuses or postponements. Nearly 
all the remaining five per cent are merely 
‘objections’ and not real ‘hindrances’ to buy- 
ing.” 

The skilful salesman is usually able to dis- 
cern the difference between a real objection and 
simply an excuse. lor the beginner, however, 
it is gratifying to know that only five per cent 
of the excuses given are real. 

It is important for the salesman to be very 
careful, so that he will not be placed on the 
defensive, where it becomes necessary to an- 
swer objections. Should he, however, be so 
placed, let him endeavor by clever maneuver- 
ing to assume the ageressive side of the argu- 
ment and thus put his prospect on the defensive. 
Of course, this is not an easy task at times, 
but frequently it is possible. The succéssful 
salesman is apt to be the aggressive one, who 
makes his selling argument so strong that it 
follows that his prospect is placed on the de- 
fensive, and in that way he will not find it nec- 
essary to answer objections. The best method 
for the solicitor who finds himself at a loss in 
meeting objections is to familiarize himself 
with the various publications which are to be 
found ‘inside as well as outside the company 
with which he is connected. 


Keep A List oF Prospects AND App To It 

The efficient solicitor will always have at 
hand a list of calls, where he may go to de- 
velop business. Prepare and revise this list at 
the end of your day’s work, so that you will be 
ready to start bright and early in the morning. 
As I have intimated before, cross out the 
“dead ones” and keep your list up-to-date and 
alive, so that you can close your prospects 
whenever opportunity presents. The neglect 
of this necessary part of an agent’s work will 
cost him dearly, for if he trusts to his memory 
alone he will find from time to time that he 
has overlooked a prospect and the other fellow 
has landed him. 

Keep in touch with your prospects and your 
policyholders, but do not bore them. Drop in 
for a few minutes, let him see you, perhaps he 
will think that he needs insurance without 
your asking. A captain of an election district 
would not amount to much, nog have any in- 
fluence with his people, if he only saw them on 
election day—when he wanted their vote. In- 
deed, he keeps in touch with them throughout 
the year, doing them favors when opportunity 


offers. 
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Personal! 


It’s the personal, 
friendly spirit that 
makes the Peoria Life 
Happy Family of 
Successful Agents. 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to 
its policyholders and 

to its agents. Its sound 
methods and good reputa- 
tion are giving it a steady, 
healthy growth all in the 
Middle West. It insures 
men and women on equal 
terms. Policies are up to 
date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attract- 
ive features which make 
them sell. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West 
and has good positions for 
good men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 


Fourteenth Year 
$65,000,000.00 in force. 
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BUILD 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 


under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 











Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 





ORGANIZED 1850 
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MORNING MEETINGS 


Good Stimulus When Business is Dull 
WEEKLY QUOTA FOR EACH AGENT 


Agent Must Continue to Make More Calls 
Each Day 


By WitLt1AM THORNTON 

City managers of life agencies who are ex- 
periencing difficulty in holding production of 
new business to a satisfactory point during the 
prevailing “hard times” will find that definite 
quotas assigned to the men, and the “cold 
canvass” will accomplish wonders. 

Each agent should be assigned a quota for 
the year, and this allotment divided according 
to months, and further by weeks. Lach quota 
assigned should be sufficiently larger than the 
amount of business the agent is expected to 
pay for, so as to allow a reasonable margin 
for rejections and issued policies the agent 13 
unable to place, which must be returned to the 
company for cancellation. 

Managers of life agencies who adopt this 
suggestion. could profitably learn something 
from the casualty and industrial men, and 
thereby stimulate and maintain interest among 
the men. 

A chart, blackboard, or other device, placed 
in the office, showing the quotas of the men by 
weeks, with appropriate corresponding space 
for the actual production, will do far more to 
Kach man’s record 
fellow 


arouse interest than prizes. 
is constantly before him and_ his 
workers, serving as a spur to drive him on 
when he is disposed to lag. It is a direct ap- 
peal to the agent’s pride. 

The manager who does not regularly and 
systematically conduct “morning meetings” is 
losing one of the best opportunities for increas- 
ing his agency’s production. These gatherings, 
more or less informal, are a part of the pro- 
gram of all well organized casualty and in- 
dustrial offices. Many concerns selling securi- 
ties, investments, etc., find that their sales- 
these 


forces get better results because of 


meetings. Here the manager can not only 
infuse enthusiasm, but he can do real con- 
structive training in salesmanship. It does 
not mean that he will not have to help the in- 
dividual agents of his force according to their 
several needs, when they present difficult cases 
to him, and ask his assistance, but in drilling 
the men in teams in the fundamentals of the 
life insurance business and in coaching them 
together, the manager is conserving his energy 
and strength. A spirit of comradeship among 
the men is also engendered. 

In smaller agencies, managers may feel that 
it is unnecessary to get the men together every 
day. Once a week will in all probability an- 
swer the purpose. The writer knows one man- 
ager who has an agency located in one of the 
great insurance centers of the country. The 
agency writes quite a large volume of business 
annually, but its personnel is very small, con- 
sisting of four or five men. The manager has 
adopted the plan of having an informal con- 
ference each Saturday afternoon, after the 
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Only an hour’s time is con- 


office is closed. 
sumed; thus the recreation period of the men 
is not interfered with. Together the men are 
studying standard text books on insurance. 
They formulate their plans for the coming 
week; they summarize their efforts of the pre- 
ceding week. If an agent has fallen down in 
closing a case, perhaps some of the others can 
tell him why he failed. The men have this 
opportunity to interchange ideas and experi- 
ences which develops them wonderfully, and 
which better equips them to break down sales 
resistance. 

There has been and is a vast deal of talk 
about slumps in various lines of business and 
industry, lack of employment, passing of divi- 
dends. City agents should bear in mind that 
the salaried people, as a class, have felt the 
depression less than others, and that many 
corporations have made no reduction in wages, 
but on the other hand, have continued the 
practice of paying bonuses. All persons on 
salaries, and perhaps they constitute by far 
the largest number of prospects in any city, 
should still be in the market for life insurance, 
and it should be comparatively easy to sell 
them. 

After all, the laws of average are inexorable. 
Whether times are good or bad, they operate. 
Let the agents understand that a certain num- 
ber of calls will result in a certain number of 
interviews, and a certain number of  inter- 
views will result in a certain number of sales. 

The cities are not lacking in tremendous 
numbers of prospects. The agent has only to 
consult the directory and list the names. He 
will find it a saving of time if he will arrange 
his prospects by buildings, blocks, or streets. 
lfor instance, in this way he may spend an 
entire day in one large building, and thus get 
in many more interviews because of the time 
conserved in going from prospect to prospect. 

This cold canvass may seem a hard way to 
sell insurance to the man who has worked 
haphazard during flush times, and now and 
then closed a large case with little difficulty; 
but the comforting thing about it is that the 
return in dollars and cents is proportionate to 
the regularity of effort put forth by the agent. 
This has long ago been demonstrated, and if 
life men will make up their minds to adopt it 
and stick to it, they will have nothing to fear 
on account of “hard times.” 

Insurance Claim Examiners Sought by War 
Risk Bureau 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination for 
insurance claims examiner on September 21, 
1921. Vacancies in the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., at the salaries indicated below, and in 
positions requiring similar qualifications, at 
these or higher or lower salaries, will be filled 
from this examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy by 
reinstatement, transfer or promotion. 

Most of the appointments to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance will be at salaries of 
$1800 a year, but it is probable that quite a 
number of appointments will be made at sala- 









rics of from $20co to $2250 a year, and a few 
at $2500 a year. Certification to fill the higher 
salaried positions will be made from those at- 
taining the highest average percentages in the 
examination. 

Appointees whose services are satisfactory 
may be allowed the increase granted by Con- 
gress of $20 a month. 

All citizens of the United States who meet 
the requirements, both men and women, may 
enter this appointing 
however, have the legal right to specify the 
desired requesting certification of 
For this position in the Bureau of 


examination ; officers, 


sex in 
eligibles. 
War Risk Insurance men are desired. 

The duties of appointees will be to examine 
and adjudicate claims made under the provi- 
sions of the War Risk Insurance Act and to 
conduct necessary correspondence in connec- 
tion with such claims. 

Competitors will be rated on the following 
subjects, which will have the relative weights 
indicated : 

Supjects Weights 
1. Letter writing (the competitor will be called 
upon to write an appropriate letter ona 
legal subject. Two or more topics will be 
assigned from which the competitor will be 
permitted to select one upon which to 
write the letter).. m : 
. General law (including specific compensation 
questions, questions on inheritance law, 
domestic relations, common-law marriages, 


provisions of the act and interpretation 
thereof. A copy of the act will be fur- 
nished to each applicant who meets the re- 
quirements upon which he may prepare 
himself prior to entering the examination). 


ft. Education and experience. .....66.s.066.000088 


Total 
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Whitcomb Riley once said, “When God 
sorts out the weather and sends rain, why, 
rain’s my choice.’ fault to find—con- 
tented—happy. He was willing to take what 
came as the best there was. No whining for 
sunshine—no grumbling because an umbrella 
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was needed—no kicking because the sidewalks 
were slippery. He loves the rain, he likes to 
hear it patter on the roof—he likes to see the 
thirsty grass drink it in—he loves the swollen 
stream, the bursting flowers. 

What a splendid life insurance agent Whit- 
would make! And these 
times. Why not paraphrase the above to read 
as follows: “IVhen God sorts out the times 
and sends hard times, why, hard times are my 
Yes sir! That’s the spirit. That's 
the outlook. That's the impetus. Who cares 
if someone is a pessimist; let him groan. Who 
cares if someone kicks because the bank won't 
loan him money; let him kick. Who cares if 
someone says, “I have been out of work and 
not do it let Why 
waste time on pessimists, kickers and those 
Ile would go after the opti- 
nists, the complaisant, the business, profes- 


comb especially 


choice.” 


dare now’; him alone. 


with no money ? 


sional or salaried man who sees beyond the 


end of his nose. Sure! And there are thou- 
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sands of them. Hard times? There is no 
such animal with these men—and if there were, 
that would be the beast they wanted. And 
Whitcomb? Why, he would radiate optimism, 
smiles would wreath his face and stick on, his 
handshake would be infectious, his manner win- 
some and his talk convincing. Business? 
Betcha! Oodles of it. Just because God 
sent hard times, hard times were his choice. 
There is the marble and there stands the 
artist with mallet and chisel. No angel is in 
sight except in the artist’s mind. Now watch 
him. He cuts and chips off the white stone 
inch by inch, piece by piece, as the work goes 
on, By and by the marble begins to take form 
and loses its angular shape. In time the angel 
appears—beautiful, exquisite, perfect. Yes, but 
how? Why, by cutting, of course. Without 
the mallet and chisel the block of stone would 
still be a block. Now listen—when we entered 
the life insurance field we were sure enough 
block heads—marble, maybe. We couldn't tell 
the difference between a 3% per cent reserve 
and a 3 per cent reserve. We didn’t know how 
the surplus was apportioned. Stupid? Ave. 
But experience began its chipping—our man- 
agers began the cutting away of our ignorance 
—we soon lost some of our sharp corners and 
the rounding out process began. By and by 
with experience, instructions, observation, study 
getting in their carving, rubbing, polishing 
work, we became angels? No, but the best 
there was tm Don't curse the chisel, the 
mallet, the emery, the rubbing—without them 
you would still be a square block of stone. 
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The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest 
year in the Company’s history. 


New Insurance paid for 
Insurance in Force 


The past year was notable for further 
development of the Guardian’s comprehensive 
plan of agency cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportuni- 
ties available in the agency organization of 
this Company to men who can measure up to 


OF AMERICA ; 


$ 46,490,818 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Orville Thorp Outlines Work Accom- 
plished During Year 


HIGHER TRAINING FOR UNDER- 
WRITERS 


Surveys Business Written in United States 
During Past Months 


In developing the CO-OPERATIVE UNDERWRIT- 
ING program of the national association during the 
past year, your officers, executive council and pro- 
gram committee drafted a platform to guide our asso- 
ciation activities. 

Life insurance in connection with America’s needs 
has been, and is, the great goal and inspiration of 
our service, but to make it effective and lasting it must 
be placed and maintained along specific lines. This 
brings us to the individual and his or her particular 
life insurance needs. Hoping that we may better 
serve these individual needs, and at the same time 
promote the interests of the underwriters of the natioa, 
we have kept consistently before us, in preparing this 
platform, three big objectives, as follows: 

1. To promote a better citizenship through ‘“educat- 
ing the patrons and beneficiaries of life insurance to 
understand and appreciate that they are, as such, the 
principal owners of our railroad and public utility 
bonds, our farm and real estate mortgage loans, 
thereby giving them an economic interest in the basic 
industries of the nation’; to show especially how the 
use of legal reserve life insurance helps to organize 
the thrift forces of the family, thereby assisting the 
individual and the family to do what they are trying 
to do, particularly enabling the individual to make 
definite provisions for his dependents, including his 
own old age; to show the far-reaching effect of life 
insurance service in promoting health, welfare and 
public thrift; to emphasize its use in connection with 
credits, bequests, business, education and meeting 
estate hazards; to encourage women to insure their 
lives, thereby increasing their economic value to the 
nation; and to help combat, in the people’s interest, 
any additional life insurance tax burdens. Providing 
for these outstanding lines of service constitutes our 
first big objective. The very tap roots of social prog- 
ress are nourished by these types of service. They 
are tremendously important and will play, if given an 
opportunity, a valuable part in developing and con- 
serving the welfare of our people. However, experi- 
ence teaches us that, valuable as life insurance service 
is, it is seldom bought voluntarily. It must be sold, 
and that leads us to the second big objective in our 
platform, which is HIGHER TRAINING FOR UN- 
DERWRITERS. 

2, Life insurance service exists, not because of any 

company or branch office or name, but because of the 
People’s needs, which needs can be supplied only by 
an army of salesmen, trained, experienced and com- 
Petent to present the service. The use of life insur- 
ance in adequate amounts, and on properly selected 
Policy forms, does promote the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, the family and society. However, as simple 
as this statement appears on the surface, it involves 
life insurance service to the nth degree, to maintain 
which requires that underwriters have a thorough 
knowledge of what life insurance is, its uses and how 
to present it. Nothing less will enable them to meas- 
ure up'to present-day opportunities or meet success- 
fully the requirements of a discriminating public. 
If we hope to win, we must equip ourselves as serv- 
lee agents in the broadest sense. This requires not 
only a th rough knowledge of our business, but that 
keen and comprehensive appreciation of it that will 
enable us to show in its use the stabilizing influence it 
has On the individual and the public. Ours is a finan- 
cial transaction that has to do with the reinforcing of 
those social and economic factors the development 
and conservation of which are so vitally important +o 
the welfare of our people. Only a trained underwriter 
can present and maintain properly such service. 

And again—should our business, representing over 
$40,000,000,000 of scientific service, with assets around 


$8,000,000,000, owned by over 40,000,000 American 
people, and reaching down into and influencing, in 
part at least, every phase of American life, be handled 
by anyone other than a trained underwriter? Your 
officers have attempted to answer this question by pre- 
senting the second big objective in the third plank of 
the platform as follows: “To promote and encourage 
better trained salesmen through: 
(a) Schools of life insurance salesmanship. 
(b) Securing'and establishing supplemental 
tional Carnegie Tech., 
University and other institutions 
subjects as: 
1. Agency management. 
2. Inheritance taxes and cost of adminis- 
tering estate. 
3. Business, credit and bequest insurance. 
4, Group insurance, etc. 
(c) Through life insurance news and other publica 
cations on sales, text books, and educational 
circulars.” 


educa- 
Denver 
on sucli 


courses in 


However, as far-reaching and comprehensive as this 
program is when considering only the education and 
training of the underwriter, it is not sufficient. Tw 
promote the welfare of the business, and particularly 
the specific individual needs of the policyholders, we 
must go farther and see to it that underwriters are 
organized for further and advancement in 
their work in order that they may develop and main- 
tain that close, personal and helpful relaticaship so 
necessary in building a useful and permanent service. 
Only through such methods of work can we hope to 
establish standards and a morale among underwriters 
that will control field practices. That our work may 
be of value to the individual citizen in heiping him to 
organize his resources, including his earning power: 
to work out a practical, financial life program, and 
then to sustain that program, we must look to field 
practices and conditions with a view of entirely eliti- 
nating, or at least controlling, all negative factors that 
might become active, thereby destroying service placed. 
This brings us to our third big objective, which is the 
RELATIONSHIP OF UNDERWRITERS AN) 
FIELD PROBLEMS. 

3. In drafting that part of the platform dealing with 
this big objective, your officers worked on the theory 
that underwriters should be organized and trained to 
present and maintain their services through co-opera- 
tive underwriting methods. It should be our desire 
to put into the business more than we take out—always 
pulling for and not against other workers, ever mind- 
ful that to the extent only that we actually imti- 
ate, produce and conserve new business do we increase 
the sum total of life insurance service and rightfully 
earn for ourselves the title of “Expert Service Agents.” 
Every policy placed carries with it a community bene- 
fit, and as a true underwriter it is not only my duty 
but should be my pleasure to help maintain that con- 
tract in full force and effect. 

Realizing that we represent a_ highly 
scientific business, one in which personal service is the 
predominating factor, we believe it should -be con- 
ducted along highly professional lines. The element of 
competition no longer has any proper place in our 
business, for at most our differences, when honestly 
Com- 


How- 


training 


developed 


considered, can support only a friendly rivalry. 
petition has been replaced with co-operation. 
ever, through our combined efforts to date we have 
only scratched the surface of the work needed to be 
done. 

Mr. Roger Babson, the famous statistician, esti- 
mates the wealth of the United States at $325,000,000,- 
000, which at 6 per cent interest would produce 
$19,500,000,000 income. Our total income for last 
year was $75,600,000,000. Mr. Babson estimates our 
net income for this year will be at least $60,000,000,000. 
and with the return of normal business it will swing 
back to the high mark. Of the $60,000,000,000 esti- 
mated income for this year, $19,500,000,000 would 
be from the invested wealth of the United States, 
thereby leaving $40,500,000,000 as an income from 
the earning power of the American people. On a basis 
of 6 per cent interest, this income represents $675,- 
000,000,600 of life values, only about $52,000,000,000 
of which is covered by including all lines of life in- 
surance. Measured by our income for this year, this 
about $623,000,000,000 of life values unpro- 
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leaves 


tected. Measured by our income of last year, the 
total unprotected values would be about $883,000,000,- 
000. 

It is apparent, therefore, that there is great need 
for those engaged in the business to be brought still 
closer together and to be more thoroughly organized in 
order that they may substantially increase the effec- 
tiveness of life insurance service offered. Every suc- 
cessful underwriter should be willing and anxious to 
share with others his or her knowledge of the business. 
We should improve ourselves personally, and the serv- 
ice as a whole, through individual and group study, 
thereby mutually helping each other. We cannot build 
a business and keep pace with twentieth century 
civilization by tearing down and transplanting. Ours 
must be one of creating. The spirit of the day cal!s 
to each of us to be up and doing. Fall in line—catch 
the step—and keep up with the music! 

In view of these admitted conditions, it is recom- 
mended that all underwriters secure and maintain a 
membership in the nearest local association; that each 
local association annually prepare a program for ten 
monthly meetings—September to June—and select 
speakers in advance for the year (the booklet “Plans 
for Meetings of Life Underwriters Associations,” pre- 
pared by your program committee, should be carefully 
studied by the officers and program committee of eacii 
local association; it will greatly assist in preparing a2 
program for the year’s work); that we hold regional 
or State sales congresses annually, program for which 
to be worked out by the program committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, together 
with the program committee of the congress meeting; 
that we promote “the general welfare of the companies 
by helping io conserve the insurance accounts an1 
agency forces of all legal reserve companies through: 


(a) Training and educating underwriters everywhere 
that in the proper discharge of their duties 
it is incumbent upon them to consider all 
legal reserve life insurance policies in force 
as sacred public welfare contracts, and a part 
of their duty above all else to help educate 
the policyholders and beneficiaries in the im- 
portance of maintaining these policies in full 
force and effect. 

(b) Combining all organized interests in the business 
of life insurance in raising the morale and 
solidity of agency organizations, and to op- 
pose switching of agents from their estab- 
lished connections.” 


Co-OPERATIVE UNDERWRITING 

Everyone connected with legal reserve life insur- 
ance service, whether a company executive agency 
manager, solicitor, editor of insurance publications, 
dean of life insurance salesmanship school, or super- 
visor of Insurance Department, is keenly interested in 
seeing the above objectives realized fully. Copies of 
these plans were, therefore, presented to company offi- 
cials, officers of the Presidents Association, American 
Life Convention, Life Agency Officers Association, in- 
surance journals, life insurance salesmanship schools, 
and the insurance commissioners. In each case en- 
thusiastic co-operation was solicited, and we have re- 
ceived the most loyal and hearty support. Indeed, in 
large numbers of cases, company and insurance associa- 
tion officials have not only co-operated with us aggres- 
sively in helping to develop our program, but they 
have voluntarily offered many practical suggestions, 
thereby helping to establish and maintain the finest 
feeling of mutual helpfulness. 

The sincere co-operative underwriting spirit as 
demonstrated throughout association territory by com- 
pany officials, agency managers and field solicitors in 
helping to conserve insurance accounts and agency 
forces of all insurance organizations has been both 
highly commendable and encouraging. It has gone far 
toward increasing the value of life insurance service 
to the public, and to those engaged in the business. 
A most happy relationship exists between the national 
association and other life insurance organizations. At 
the annual convention of the Presidents Association 
and the Life Agency Officers Association, your presi- 
dent was invited to present the plans, purposes and 
ideals as outlined in our program for the year’s work. 
As your representative, I was most happy in respond- 
ing, and presented our program to the best of my 
ability. 
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GILHULY 
A PERSUASIVE YOUNG IRISHMAN 


| has become thoroughly “Nationalized” with the 


| NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. of the U. S. A. 


He is building a general agency by modern methods. 

















If you can “deliver” or want to start right—in New Jersey—write to | , 


E. H. Gilhuly, General Agent, 1205-6 Ordway Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
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"ALBERTM. JOHNSON, President M. JOHNSON, President 





This Company with a Half Century of Real Service to its 
credit is wanting more Gilhulys—men old enough to know 
that only work wins—young enough to do winning work. It 


WHAT KIND OF A MAN ARE YOU?—WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW ; 








ADDRESS : 


ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy., or WALTER E. WEBB, Supt. of Agents 





| Chicago’s Oldest and Strongest Company rn 
Approximately $150,000,000 in Force 
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Desiring to co-operate with us in every way possible, 
the executive committee of the American Life Con- 
vention prepared a communication which was sent out 
by Mr. T. W. Blackburn, executive secretary, to the 
president of each American Life company, as follows: 

“The executive committee, which has hitherto urgel 
our companies to encourage their agents to affiliate 
with the local underwriters’ associations in their sev- 
eral localities and to organize associations where there 
are none, directs me to emphasize the value of sucl 
affiliation and to request the executives of our com- 
panies to give the matter their immediate persona! 
attention, 

“The year’s program of Mr. Thorp and his asso- 
ciates is a worthy and promising endeavor to stimulate 
business and train field men for more effective service. 
It contemplates a series of sales congresses in all parts 
of the country among other constructive efforts for 
the general good of life insurance. 

“Will you kindly give this letter your personal con- 
sideration or refer it to your agency manager with 
favorable comment and join with the other members 
in making this administration memorable for its 
achievements by urging your agency department tc 
join local associations, the national organization and to 
participate with enthusiasm in the activities of th2 
year?” 

As a result of these combined efforts, new standards 
and methods are being created, affording a better an: 
bigger life insurance service. These gains mark an- 
other association progress. Every life 
insurance worker in the nation is the direct bene- 
ficiary of this good work because more life insurance 
can be placed now, and more service accrue to the in- 
‘sured and profit to the underwriter than ever in the 
of our business. All underwriters should, 
therefore, be identified with the association in order 
that they may put into it at least as much, if not more, 
than they are getting out of it. Each of us should 
strive to make society, and the particular vocation in 
which we are engaged, a little better by our having 
lived. 

Field workers most invariably look to their company 
executives or field managers for leadership in associa- 
tion work. This is unquestionably as it should be. 
The man who is instrumental, as an agency manager, 
in getting workers to go into the business, certainly is 
charged with the responsibility of doing everything he 
can to help them succeed. An active membership in 
the association will greatly assist any underwriter in 
making good. It has been suggested that managers 
arrange for the underwriter to sign an application for 
association membership at the time of signing an 
agency contract. Some of the companies and general 
agencies have incorporated in their agency application 
a question along the following lines: 

“This company believes that all agents will greatly 
Serve their own interests through active membership 
in the Association of Life Underwriters, and there- 
fore it is interested in knowing whether you are now, 
or have ever been, a member of any association, an‘l 
if so, when, where and the name of the association?” 

Since the interests of the public, the agents and the 
company are inseparable, the above question is timely. 
It indicates the course of public thinking. 

In this connection you will be interested in knowing 
that some of the insurance commissioners, who now re- 
(uire agents to execute a questionnaire affidavit as a 
condition to being licensed, report that they are going 
to incorporate in the next reprint of agent’s affidavit 
form an additional question along the following lines: 

“Are you now, or have you ever been, a member of 
a life underwriters’ association; if so, when and where? 
If not a member, assuming you have had previous in- 
surance experience, why ?” 

Many of the commissioners advise that they are in- 
terested in knowing whether the agent is a member of 
an underwriters’ association or not. It gives them a 
line on his conception of the service he seeks to enter, 
and his relationship to others engaged in it. Thes- 
queries prove conclusively that at least many company 
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ficials and insurance commissioners are convinced 
that membe 


helpful 


milepost in 


history 


‘rship in a life underwriters’ association is 
"i and reflects credit upon the agent as a worker. 
The companies are especially interested in the agent’s 
membership in the association. 
Companies 
the 


It is of interest to the 
that the association is helping to increase 
value and usefulness of the underwriter. It is a 


natural reaction, therefore, for the companies to he 
keenly interested in the activities of the Underwriters 
Association. The 
super agency builder. 

In this connection it will be of interest to consider 
the agent as a factor in the company’s assets. The 
agents of the country constitute an enormous army of 
workers. According to ‘‘The Insurance Year Book” 
the companies invested in this army last year $273,- 
324,270. We can safely assume that the army earned 
what it received. These earnings represent 6 per cent 
interest on over $4,555,000,000 invested capital. No 
other one asset is so important, and so highly rated by 
the company, as the agency force. It constitutes the 
company’s special asset. It should be con- 
served and its usefulness be increased by every prac- 
tical method of training and safeguard that can be 
thrown around it. 


successful association becomes a 


reserve 
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It would make a most interesting calculation and 
exhibit if the companies could determine a fair money 
value of their agency forces, and incorporate same in 
their financial statements. Such an item would doubt- 
less have to be listed under the non-admitted assets. 
Nevertheless, it would be of great interest to all con- 
cerned. 

* Sates Concress Tour 

Sentiment at the Boston convention in favor of 
holding sales congresses at central points during the 
year was very strong. Accordingly, your program 
committee prepared and distributed among the asso- 
ciations some suggested programs for sales congress 
meetings. Programs were completed and congresses 
were held at fifty-four central points between January 
6 and July 2, attended by 25,334 underwriters, This 
tour demonstrated an unusual spirit of co-operation. 
At the time it was finally determined to hold the con- 
gress tour many associations had already fixed con- 
gress dates, and partly arranged programs, but in order 
to fit in with the national association’s plans these 
local arrangements were scrapped in all put one case 
and the schedule for meetings as suggested for the 
tour adopted. 

Unusually favorable publicity was given these mect- 
ings, the business of legal reserve life insurance and 
the work of the underwriter. The leading daily papers 
from one side of the country to the other carried 
column after column of favorable publicity pertaining 
to life insurance service and the position of the under- 
writer in modern social and business life. To have 
bought this space would have cost the underwriters 
of the nation many thousands of dollars. 

Many speakers took part in these programs, ancl 
added much to their success, but we are especially in- 
debted to ex-President Charles W. Scovel for his un- 
tiring and enthusiastic efforts in presenting valuable 
information and imparting courage 
to many thousands of underwriters, and also to Mr. 
Barney Pearson, who presented at nearly all the con- 
gress meetings, in a most gripping and earnest way, an 


inspiration and 


address on “The Selling Process.” 
This tour brought, in a one-day convention, the na- 
tional association to thousands of underwriters who, 
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for good reasons, were not privileged to attend the 
national convention. To many it was an inspiration. 
The association became to them a great co-operative 
organization. It gave them a new vision and concep- 
tion of legal reserve life insurance service and a 
tighter grip on the work, enabling them to fight on 
most effectively, notwithstanding depressing business 
conditions. 

UNDERWRITERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Survey or LIFE 

Everyone engaged in the life insurance business 
should be, and doubtless is, keenly interested in 
knowing approximately the number of agents under 
contract in the United States and the amount of busi- 
ness that is being produced by the various groups o1 
classes of these agents. This has a direct bearing on 
agency building, and since company officials and under- 
writers are mutually interested, I have attempted to 
assemble, with the assistance especially of life agency 
officials, what I hope will prove to be some very in- 
teresting data. 

During the latter part of 1920 I wrote all life 
agency officers advising them of our plans and re- 
quested that they prepare and forward to me in he- 
half of their companies the following data: 


(1) How many agency contracts were in force at 
close of year in all branches of your com- 
pany’s agency department? 

(2) What amount of insurance did your company 
produce during 1920? 

(3) 

(a) What amount of agents writing $25,000 and 
than $56,000, and the number of 
agents in that class? 

(b) What amount of agents writing $50,000 an‘ 
less than $100,000, and the number of 
agents in that class? 

(c) What amount by agents writing $100,000 or 
more, and number of agents in that class? 


less 


I have not used any data from companies doing 
only reinsurance business, nor from companies that do 
not employ agents. 

In some reports the new business was not classified 
by agency groups, hence I could use such data only 
in the general summary. I have received detailed re- 
ports from over half of the companies—which com- 
panies produced over half of the new business las* 
year. These reports involve such a staggering volume 
of business and such an army of underwriters that I 
feel safe in using the results obtained, after making 2 
careful study of such reports and applying same to 
the business of those companies that did not report. 

One hundred and twenty-seven companies with 92,- 
889 contracts in force produced last year $5,427,608,- 
509 in new business. These companies separated their 
business into agency groups and I have combined their 
reports. I desire to name a few of them reporting, as 
it will be evident that this group of companies is a 
representative group. Among these companies are 
such companies as the Metropolitan, Union Central, 
New England Mutual, National Life of Vermont, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Connecticut General, Missouri State, Kan- 
sas City Life, Mutual Life of New York, Provident 
Life and Trust, Pacific Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Bankers Life, Pan American, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, Equitable Life of Des 
Moines, Franklin Life, Home Life of New York, New 
York, Reserve Loan, Atlantic Life, New World Life, 
Western Union, Central Life Assurance, Voluntecr 
State, Federal Life, Guardian Life, Minnesota Mutual, 
Northwestern National, State Life of Indiana, South- 
land Life, Fidelity Mutual, Berkshire, International 
Life, California State, Security Mutual, Fort Worth 
Life and Des Moines Life. 

I have selected these companies named from this 
group, not that they are any better or their reports 
more complete than dozens and dozens of others, but 
because they represent some of the largest, some of 
the oldest, some of the medium size and some of the 
smallest and youngest companies—and finally that the 
group is representative of the American companies. 

Twenty-two companies with 39,280 contracts in 
force produced last year new business amounting to 
$2,278,024,144. The reports from this group of com- 
panies were not separated into agency groups, but 
contained only the total number of contracts in force 
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at the end of the year and the total volume of business 
produced last year. Under this group of companies 
should be mentioned such companies as the Prudential, 
State Mutual of Massachusetts, Sun Life of Balti- 
more, New York Life, Penn Mutual, Boston Mutua!, 
Protective Life, Southern Life and Trust, and the 
Western and Southern States. 

makes 149 companies reporting with total 
agency contracts in force at the end of last yeai 
132,169 producing new business amounting to $7,705,- 
632,653, Ninety-two companies did not make any re- 
port, but according to the “Insurance Year Book’”’ 
they paid for last year $2,803,377,952, making a total 
production for the 149 companies that did report, to- 
gether with the nine-two companies that did not re- 
port, of $10,509,008,605. A careful survey of the de- 
tailed agency reports filed by the 127 companies, and 
applying the results to those companies not reporting, 
will doubtless be of much interest and value to us. 


Phis 


Tue 127 CoMpaNIES REPORTED: 


92,887 agents under contract produced $5,427,608,- 


509. 15,169 agents writing between $25,000 and 
$50,000 produced $580,319,963. This group constitutes 
17.5 per cent of agents producing, and their total 


business amounts to 10.8 per cent of the total business. 

12,012 agents writing between $50,000 and $100,005 
produced $810,753,496. This group constitutes 13.8 
per cent of agents producing, and its total business 
amounts to 14.9 per cent of the total business. 

10,528 agents writing $100,000 and up produced 
$3,193,389,530. This group constitutes 12.1 per cent 
of agents producing, and its total business amounts 
to 58.8 per cent of the total business. 

19,140 agents writing less than $25,000 produced 
$843,945,095. This group constitutes 56.5 per cent vf 
agents producing, and its total business amoynts to 
15.5 per cent of the total business. 

The total agents producing business with this group 
of companies (filing detailed reports) amounted to 
86,849, leaving exactly 6.5 per cent of contracts in 
force as non-productive contracts. Combining the non- 
productive contracts with the contracts producing less 
than $25,000 per year, we find 63 per cent of the total 
contracts in force produced only 15.5 per cent of the 
business. 

Applying the same percentage of non-productive 
contracts to the agency contracts in force with the 
twenty-two reporting companies (but not in detail), it 
would give this group 36,727 agents as actual pro- 
ducers. We would therefore have out of these two 
groups of companies reported 123,576 agents paying 
for $7,705,632,653, or an average per agent of $62,355 
Applying this average agent’s production to the ninety- 
two unreporting companies with $2,803,375,952, it will 
give us 44,958 additional agents, or a grand total of 
168,534 producing agents. 

By applying the results worked out from the de- 


tailed reports of the 127 companies to the total busi- 
ness produced last year we get the following: 
$25,000 to $50,000 class representing 17.5 per cen‘ 


of producing agents paid for 10.8 per cent of new 
business, or $1,134,972,929. $50,000 to $100,000 clas: 
representing 13.8 per cent of producing agents paid 
for 14.9 per cent of new business, or $1,565,842,282. 
$100,000 and up class representing 12.1 per cent of 
Producing agents paid for 58.8 per cent of new busi- 
ness, or $6,179,297,059. Less than $25,000 class rep- 
resenting 56.5 per cent of producing agents paid for 
15.5 per cent of the total business, or $1,628,986,333. 

Nineteen thousand three hundred ninety-two agents 
wrote $100,000 and above. It is most significant that 
Practically all of this group of workers belong to the 
Underwriters Association. The conclusion is obvious 
that the association has unquestionably assisted this 
group in results achieved. Agency managers should 
Present this data to all workers and encourage mem- 
hership in the Underwriters Association as a means of 
helping the individual achieve success. 

The results of this survey may not appeal to al! 
alike, but I think we will agree that it demonstrates 
conclusiy ely that the agency departments of our com- 
Panties are carrying an enormous load of dead timber 
and wasting large sums of money in maintaining non- 
Productive contracts, or, at least, very small annua! 
Production, 





AN INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Franklin W. Ganse Before the Life 
Underwriters 


REAL BASIS IS CLIENT’S NEED 


Ten Links in the Chain of Life Insurance 
Protection—Should Work Out the 
Whole Field in Advance 


Franklin W. Ganse, at the opening session of 
the convention of life underwriters, said: 


I have a space in my garden at Framingham, Mass., 
about six feet wide by twelve feet long, with a high, 
old-fashioned stone wall back of it, which I have de- 
cided to use as a flower bed. 

A salesman of flower seeds advises me to buy two 
packages of petunia seeds, which will give me beauti- 
ful, fragrant flowers, very hardy, not apparently 
troubled by any of the pests which lay hold on so 
many other plants, and which will bloom for weeks 
and months with practically no attention whatever. 

Another seed salesman questions me in detail 
about what flowers and shrubs I already have in my 
garden, as to the general surroundings of trees, fences, 
buildings, and so on, takes a block of paper and 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


draws a diagram of the plot in question, and says to 
me: ‘*Mr. Ganse, I would plant at the back, near the 
stone wall, hollyhocks of different colors. Then, sup- 
pose in front of them you put a row of cosmos, which 
will bloom late in the summer and early in the fall, 
and here in front of the cosmos suppose yoy have 
some larkspur, which will make a good contrast and 
will bloom throughout July and August if flowers are 
properly cut. Next I would suggest, say, a row of 
peonies, which will bloom much earlier, and then 
down in front at the outer edge of the large bed I 
would suggest something like asters and nasturtiums.” 

All this while he has sketched out what he is 
recommending and I can very readily see that he 
has tried to sell me a little flower garden, while the 
other man only offered me some packages of seeds. 
Which of these men is the high-grade salesman and is 
giving the best service and making the largest sales? 

To my mind, this is a fair illustration: of the dif- 
ference in selling a single policy and mapping out a 
general program which considers all the circumstances 
of the individual and his family and his business, 
together with whatever assets, liabilities and life in- 
surance he already has; and maps out a real insurance 
estate. 

It is true assumption that most men need a good 
deal more life insurance than they are now carrying, 
and that the agent who sells them a single policy of 
almost any approved form is rendering a service to 
them and to their family. 

The agent who goes a step farther and offers what 
we call an “Insurance Program” has very frequently, 
according to my limited observation, merely intro- 
duced a number of policies perhaps maturing at dif- 
ferent ages, for the simple purpose of bringing in more 
protection and ultimately perhaps more money in old 
age, but without making a real diagnosis of the whole 
situation, and basing his prescription upon such a 
study of all the facts and conditions. I wish, there- 
fore, to make the point very strongly that in adapting 
our life insurance service not primarily to our desire 
for the commission line, but to the various needs of 
the particular case. The agent must give careful 
study to all facts which will disclose the real needs 
of his client. mae? 

There are as many reasons for taking out life in- 
surance as there are needs for money in the family 
and in the business. When we approach a prospect 
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from the viewpoint of his needs in our line we are 
very often met with the blunt statement: “I have now 
all the life insurance I need.” I have had some little 
success in answering that statement by saying that I 
understand the Rockefeller Foundation is adding a 
new line to their benefactions by agreeing to pay 
premiums on all the life insurance that any business 
man earning less than $25,000 a year can show them 
he really needs for the protection of his family and 
his business. Of course that is meant to be a wild 
exaggeration, but if followed by the question, If 
that were true, don’t you think you could show them 
that you need considerably more life insurance than 
you now have?” This may lead to an honest dis- 
cussion of the facts in the case, with the assumption, 
of course, that it is by no means certain that one 
can pay premiums immediately upon all the insurance 
which is really needed. 

Mr. Ganse then discussed the needs of the average 
business or professional man, under ten headings. 
which he claimed covered almost all cases and were 
adequate in his experience to secure a complete diag- 
These he calls “ten links in the chain of life 
A brief outline of these dif- 


nosis. 
insurance protection.” 
ferent links is as follows: 

1. Squaring up with the world by paying debts, 
taxes, expenses of last illness, etc., and ready money 
to take care of the family for a few months. 

2. Bridging the period from the death of the 
father to the time when the younger child shall have 
graduated from high school; that is putting the next 
generation on its feet to the extent at least of a high 
school education. This is accomplished in addition 
to any other income, by monthly income life insur- 
ance sufficient to cover the additional expense of 
maintaining the children during the time indicated. 

3. Keeping a roof over the family’s head, either 
by paying off the mortgage on the present home, pro- 
viding for rent for a modest apartment, or providing 
buy an appropriate home in the 
country or in some small where it can easily 
be obtained for a very few thousand dollars. 

4. Monthly, or other safe periodical income, for 
the wife for her entire life to cover the bare neces- 
sities of life after a home to live in has been made 
certain. Whether life insurance should be extended 
to cover comforts and luxuries may be a question, 
but that it should absolutely cover bare necessities, 
unless there are other assets, can scarcely be dis- 
puted. This may mean only $25 or $50 per month, 
or barely enough to keep the widow out of the poor- 
house. 

5. The ultimate use of all insurance funds in the 
old age of the insured for the maintenance of him- 
self and his wife if living. The adaptation to old 
age income of insurance taken for various inter- 
mediate needs gives the agent one of the finest oppor- 
tunities to render good service and get good busi- 
ness that we have. 

6. Business insurance, which may 
most important item on the whole list. 

7. Providing for a certain measure of comfort for 
the wife and perhaps the daughters and other de- 
pendents after the mere necessities of existence have 
been covered in other ways. Here is a fertile field 
for the agent with imagination who understands the 
habits of the family in question and can point out 
what a small lump sum or monthly income could 
accomplish in the way of continuing comforts which 
the family have long been accustomed to. 

8. College Education—There are unquestionably 
multitudes of fathers who will give their children, 
and especially their sons, a college education if they 
live, and who will readily provide from $3000 to 
$5000 for the same purpose through life insurance if 
the matter is presented to them. 

9. Bequests——There is a great future field for 
us, as persons of large means are beginning to 
realize that all bequests, and particularly those of 
moderate amounts, had far better fe left through life 
insurance policies payable promptly and without ad- 
ministration expense or taxation. 

10. Inheritance taxation, in all cases where the 
estate will be of large or even moderate size. 

The important thing is to sell the idea of an in- 
surance estate, which means the consideration of all 
these phases of his affairs, together with his present 
life insurance, his other assets and his debts, if any. 
No agent should attempt to do this unless he has 
worked out a whole field carefully in his own mind, 
and has enough preliminary knowledge to justify 
him in the belief that the particular client comes 
within the class which needs this sort of service: 


a lump sum to 
tewn, 


easily be the 
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Etna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the AETNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 








The ETNA LIFE issues Participating and 
Non-Participating Life and Endowment Policies 
Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies, 


Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, Deferred 
Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Payment Life and 
20 Year Endowment Forms. 


aA 


The AEtna Life issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both{Participating and Non-Participating 


aA 


Experienced and successful men, also successful 
men without Life Insurance Experience, may find 
satisfactory opportunity with this company 


Address: FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Affiliated with 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Teaching Salesmanship of Vital 
Interest 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL COMMENDS 
THORP 


Treasurer G. C. Wells Reports the Need of 
Additional Dues—Publication Depart- 
ment Only One Showing Excess 
of Receipts Over Expenditures 
Edward A. Woods, chairman of the con- 
vention program committee, stated that the 
report of his committee was practically the 
program of the convention. Mr. Woods sug- 
gested that the preparations for the next pro- 
gram be begun early and submitted for ‘con- 
sideration and review before the mid-year 
meeting of the executive council and possibly 
at that time presented to the executive com- 

mittee. The report stated: 

The formation of the program necessarily involves 
much communication with the Council, the Program 
Committee, the Executive officers and other widely 
seattered Association members throughout the coun- 
try. It is difficult and extravagant with time and 
money and not efficient to accomplish this hurriedly. 

A review of the conventions for the last few years 
and the success that the sales congresses are consid- 
ered to have been, make it perhaps important to 
outline the scope of the last few national meetings. 

It will be remembered that years ago a large part 
of the time of conventions was consumed in hearing 
addresses of welcome; reports of officers and heads 
of committees; discussing nominations; considering 
finances; selecting the next place of meeting; selling 
the book of Association proceedings; debating resolu- 
tions as to procedure, and other business; with in- 
cidental use of the remaining time in educational 
or salemanship conferences. 

During the last few conventions, on the contrary, 








just as I believe we are doing haphazard work when 
we simply try to sell a single policy though there is 
danger of error in centering upon the meeting of the 
client's needs before adequate thought has been put 
into the consideration of what these needs really are 
in detail, This requires care and ability and an 
earnest spirit of service, but it is as far in advance 
of our haphazard methods as the man who sells me 
a flower garden is ahead of the man who tries to sell 
me a package or a pound of seeds, 

When you have gone over the range of the real 
needs of the particular case and have offset them 
Properly and as you would in your own case with 
the assets and life insurance already acquired, you 
will have no difficulty in making your client per- 
ceive his need for several more steps in the insur- 
ance program. The only question will be when he 
can take these steps; that is, when he can afford to 
pay the additional premiums. 

We have been hearing a good deal lately about the 
importance of looking after personality, rather than 
machinery. Many of the ills of the present day are 
due to an industrial development which has centered 
upon mechanical and electrical and material efficiency, 
but we seem to be swinging into an age when the 
mechanical, mining, civil and electrical engineer will 
be considered less important than the engineer of 
human or personal relations. I do not believe in 
an agent calling himself a life insurance engineer 
Just because he can draw curves and produce formid- 
able looking blueprints. But the fact remains that 
the great unit of organized personality is the family, 
and everything depends on its integrity and de- 
velopment. I therefore plead for our lifting ourselves 
from the occupation of haphazard life insurance 
agents into the engineers of family protection, with 
all the study, service and financial success which will 
be sure to accompany this higher conception of our 
duty to our generation through tl t and flexibl 
Gistiiaiiies 2 ‘ 4 trough the great and flexible 
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the business of the Association has been reduced to 
a minimum so far as the convention sessions are con- 
cerned and they have been conducted as Sales 
Congresses. 

It is for the Association to decide whether the 
recent trend shall be continued or whether we should 
go back to the former method of considering these 
conventions as business meetings and time largely 
spent in the discussion of business matters. It is 
obvious that the two cannot be satisfactorily mixed. 
It is equally obvious that a large convention of one 
or two thousand cannot satisfactorily consider and 
pass on its business affairs in detail. It is the opinion 
of your Committee that large attendance at conven- 
tions cannot be secured to discuss the growing and 
complex business of the National Association,—the 
policy of its publications,—the financial statements of 
the Association and its various branches,—the work 
it is doing along legislation, taxation, education and 
other lines. These subjects can properly be brought 
before the members of the Executive Committee 
meetings, where each Association is duly represented 
and has a right to be represented by the attendance 
of a delegate, and such reports can be published in 
the ‘‘News”’ and elsewhere. 
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The attendance of the last few conventions seem 
to indicate that a far larger number of persons will 
come to a meeting where salesmanship can be taught 
than will come a long distance at great expense of 
time and money to hear discussed the routine business 
of the Association, important as it is. : 

It seems to your Committee, therefore—and re- 
cent programs have been built on this theory—that 
the National Conventions proper, omitting the Execu- 
tive Committee meetings held prior to and during 
its session, should be in the direction of Sales Con- 
gresses and not business meetings with, outside of 
the report of the President, every moment of the 
comparatively few hours of valuable time consumed 
in the discussion of sales problems, and that the 
business of the Association, not to speak of such 
formal matters as addresses of welcome, etc., should 
be subordinated to discussing better salesmanship. 

These annual conventions are the greatest gather- 
ings of successful insurance salesmen ever held at 
any time. They come from all companies and all 
sections and the ability of this gathering to con- 
tribute to better salesmanship of the entire group 
should be taken advantage of to the fullest extent, 
and as little time consumed as possible in routine 
addresses which, rightly or wrongly, do not interest 
the average number. 

It will be noted that in the last few meetings the 
effort has been to make our program set a standard 
for local programs, in building a program around 
a central theme, not speakers. This has been espe- 
cially true of the last two programs. It has also 
been the purpose of your committee to make it pos- 
sble for the largest number of persons to have oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves and contributing to 
the common cause new salesmanship ideas. It is 
hoped that the day of set addresses, whether read or 
memorized, has gone, not only because they tire 
any audience, but because they do not conform to 
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actual salesmanship practice, which does not offer 
opportunity for either memorized talks or prepared 
addresses, but where we must present our case to the 
prospect in the same way that questions are pre- 
sented for discussion before this convention, and 
particularly in this program where we present the 
“case” method as following more closely the line of 
actual salesmanship experience and more nearly what 
has been called the “project”? method of teaching. 
In actual field work the salesman does not develop a 
sales argument and then present it to his prospect, 
but he finds certain needs of the prospect and then 
fits the proper insurance sales talk to those needs. 
Similarly the lawyer or physician must fit the law 
or medical practice to the conditions of the client or 
patient. 

It is hoped that this program will develop for the 
use of future conventions and local associations the 
“case”? method of discussing insurance problems. 


CoMMITTEE ON NATIONALIZATION 

The report of the committee on nationaliza- 
tion, of which Edward A. Woods is chairman, 
stated that practically nothing had been done 
during the past year. It said that the com- 
mittee hoped that local organizations will con- 
tinue the form of card recommended by the 
National Association under which the National 
Association shall be given first place upon the 
card just as in many national bodies. Mem- 
bership in any local body shall be an introduc- 
tion in itself to any similar body throughout 
the country. 

The committee on uniform statute agents’ 
qualification laws reported that as the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners have 
heen giving consideration to this subject the 
committee had not been active during this 
time. The report suggested: 


That local associations watch carefully any change 
in agents’ qualification laws, and that such _legisla- 
tion be influenced by life insurance men so far as 
life insurance qualification laws are concerned. Un- 
fortunately, in too many cases agents’ qualification 
laws have been influenced by fire insurance men, only 
resulting in a handicap of reciprocal qualification 
laws, resident agent restrictions, and often great 
inconvenience and injustice to life insurance men. 

The growth of the idea of some State require- 
ments to secure a license is interesting, notably in 
Pennsylvania, where an examination of the essential 
fundamentals of insurance and some knowledge of 
insurance laws is now required to secure a license. 
In Pennsylvania this had led the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to utilize local associations somewhat as exam- 
ining boards, and has induced him to encourage the 
organization of associations in other places where 
their lack has handicapped the Commissioner’s plans. 

The fact that the State requires certain funda- 
mental qualifications is a step in advance, and wisely 
used is a wholesome change from the time when any 
license was practically only a registration fee with- 
out any assurance of the competence of the license. 
In many States a chauffeur cannot obtain a license 
without some test of his ability. This is true of 
other different occupations, such as pharmacy, medi- 
cine, dentistry, accountancy, etc. The extension of 
the idea that a license for a life insurance agent 
should be some evidence of some knowledge of the 
subject is a wholesome one, properly restricted. It 
will also tend to hinder the one case—often entirely 
uninformed—agent. 

It is hoped that insurance commissioners will later 
exchange among themselves record of undesirable 
agents, particularly those whose licenses have been 
canceled for cause, and thus greatly protect the 
reputable men in the business. ™ 

Your committee does not sympathize with the idea 
that the licensing of an agent is exclusively an affair 
of the company with which the State has no concern. 
It is true that every company should be more careful 
about the qualifications of its appointees than any 
State is or should be. Most progressive companies 
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are, but unfortunately there are, and probably always 
will be, some companies without such ideas; and, men 
driven from all reputable and progressive companies 
have secured in the past, and, if the old 
continues, may still in the future obtain some license 
from some company in some State and continue to 


system 


injure the cause of life insurance and adversely in- 
fluence the reputable agents even more so because of 
standards. An 


with a company of low 


unworthy agent of an insignificant com- 


connection 
ignorant or 
damage the institution of life in- 


pany may easily 


surance almost as much as if he represented a lead- 
ing company. 
Therefore, the very 
or those who flagrantly violate the fundamental ethics 
of the should unable to re- 
main in the business under any company. That this 
power may be abused, even if conceivable, is the least 


ignorant or unworthy agents 


business certainly be 


of two evils, and may be safeguarded by the pro- 
vision in the law that refusal of a license is always 
subject to the review of the proper courts. 
Tax Law HEARING 

Henry J. Powell, chairman of the law and 
legislation committee, reported the usual legis- 
lative activity in the various States this year, 
as practically every one has had a legislative 
session. Life insurance has been particularly 
interested in the work of the new Congress in 
revision of the Federal 
All branches 


connection with the 
tax laws which is now in process. 
of the life insurance business, including agency 
and executive, were represented at the recent 
hearing at Washington granted to the insur- 
ance interests by the finance committee of the 
United States Senate. Mr. Powell continued : 


At this hearing, in referring to the estate tax Tuy, 
argument was presented that the section relating to 
heneficiaries under life insurance policies covering tle 
lives of non-resident decedents should be repealed, as 
it had produced practically no revenue, was keenly 
resented by the citizens of other countries and was 
«great handicap upon American companies doing 
husiness in foreign countries. 

Life insurance payable to the estate of a policy- 
holder was asked to be exempted up to the amount 
needed by the estate to pay inheritance taxes imposed 
hy United States and by the States, and 


any accrued and unpaid income taxes of decedents. 


several 


attracted the especial interest of 
Senators and several questions were asked regarding 
it. The committee was told that inasmuch as it had 
become the policy of Federal and State Governments 
to insist in sharing the distribution of estates through 
inheritance taxes, it seemed but fair that the insured 
should he 


This proposition 


encouraged by freedom from tax to pro- 
vide life insurance enough to cover the taxes the Gov- 
ernment sought to exact. 

Reference was made to the unwisdom and probable 
unconstitutionality of the attempt to 


impose inheritance taxes on beneficiaries receiving life 


Government’s 


insurance benefits in excess of $40,000, and the re- 


peal of this provision of the estate tax law was 


strongly urged. 
Regarding the insurance of officers and employees, 
commonly known as business insurance, recommenda- 
tion was made that the employer be granted a reason- 
able reduction for premiums paid for such insurance 
on the whole life level premium plan or such other 
levee. of poliey io ended be approved by the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue. By limiting the deduc- 
tion to the premium on the whole life plan the Gov- 
ernment’s endeavor to prevent policyholders from 
taking high-priced life insurance with a view to evad- 
ing income taxes 
same time, the 








would be 
economic desirability of encouraging 
of life insurance really intended to 
stabilize business and industry against the death of 
its leaders and experts would be preserved. 

Following this presentation on behalf of life insur 
“nce, the finance committee stated that amendments 
were submitted covering the points referred to 


accomplished. At the 


the writing 


Which 


V " e e . 
vould have most careful consideration when it came 


l ¥ 4 ee 
% Proposing a revision of the present revenue laws. 
\side 


from steps taken to have Federal amendments 





acted upon, the legislative situation in the various 
States has been of interest in its relation to life in- 
the laws enacted have 
in almost every instance been corrective and amenda- 
tory rather than reactionary or injurious and it is 
therefore, unnecessary to refer in any great detail to 
legislative developments throughout the country. 


surance. Fortunately, however, 


Suffice it to say that there have been fifty sessions 
in the United States thus far this year and a broad 
view of the situation leaves your chairman to believe 
that there has been a better understanding of the 
business of life Insurance on the part of legislators 
than has been evident for several years, the result 
being that practically all bills introduced which would 
have been injurious to the development of the busi- 
ness have failed of passage. 


CoMMITTEE ON RELATIONS REPORT 
Jonathan K. Voshell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on relations with other organizations, 
reported : 
During the past current year the relationship of the 


National Association of Life Underwriters with other 





JonatHon K. VoSHELL 


organizations has been of a nature which would lead 
us to believe that our association should continue its 


friendly connections with organizations which busi- 


ness is more or less related to or indirectly: con- 
nected with life insurance. 

The agitation of two years ago towards the form- 
Insurance having the 
appearance of a direct 
the Life Underwriters 
tion individually or in bodies 
sided, and the Federation is conducting its business 
of getting membership especially from accident, fire 


Federation and 
attempt to have members of 
Federa- 


ing of the 


Association join the 
seems to have sub- 


and disability brokers. 


information with relation to 
which we are connected is 


United 


The most important 

other organizations with 
that of the Chamber of 
States. At the convention in Atlantic City, held in 
April of this consisted of an 
“insurance” section, 
the discussion of some phases of life insurance. At 


Commerce of the 


year, the 
and opportunity 


program 
was given for 


the sectional meeting on the second day of the con- 
from our associa- 
Woods, 


Ganse, 


vention there were in attendance 
Executive 
Treasurer 
Cleveland. 
chairman. 


tion former President Edward A. 
Committee Chairman Franklin W. 
Graham C. Wells, Messrs. Jackson of 
Ohio, Murphy of Philadelphia and 
While on the second day no opportunity was given 
any of your members to enter into a discussion of 
the papers read during the afternoon—this being due. 
I understand, to a misunderstanding on the part of 
the chairman of the section—a paper read by tic 
actuary of the Home Life on the following day was 
open for discussion, and Mr. Ganse of Boston handled 


your 


the subject in a very exemplary manner. 

So far as 
seems to be no definite indication from the members 
States 


$ ° . } re 
your chairman is able to report there 


Chamber of Commece of the United 


of the 


that life insurance is considered an essential in- 
terest of that organization, and unless our status as a 
member of the Chamber can be definitely established 
as of some important interest in the development of 
the commerce of the United States, and unless our 
department is to be given opportunity to present its 
benefits through the convention meet- 
ings of the Chamber, I feel that the money which we 
are contributing for our membership could be very 


discussion at 


well used to better advantage. 
I still feel, however, that my successor should not 


take this statement as final, but would recommend 
that the new committee take up the question with 
the officers of the United States Chamber of Com- 


merce and, if possible, settle definitely our position 


as they see it. 


CHANGE IN FiscaAL YEAR RECOMMENDED 


Iranklin W. Ganse, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in his report stated that: 

The committee held its midyear meeting at thie 
Hotel Astor. New York, on March 22 and made a 
record by getting started in the forenoon before the 
members of the executive council could finish their 
breakfasts and hold an earlier meeting. The result 
was a fine all-day session, with luncheon served in the 
committee room; and the consideration by the execu- 
tive committee of many matters of importance such 
as are sometimes thought out for it in advance by the 
wiser heads of the executive council. 

President Thorp reviewed his personal activities of 
the pelicy of his administration and outlined his great 
sales which up to the time of the 


congress 


tour, 


meeting had covered forty-five different congresses 
with a total registration of 20,559 life underwriters. 
He also told of the five or six additional congresses 
which were to be held at Kansas City and at various 
West This 


great work of President Orville Thorp and his asso- 


other points in the Central and South. 
ciates should go down in the history of our organiza- 
tion as one of its greatest achievements. 

President Thorp recommended that the fiscal year 
of the local associations and the national association 
should be the calendar year, and that the annual meet 
ing and the election of officers of each local association 
should be held in June. 

The president also recommended that membershin 
dues be increased by the addition of $1 for each mem- 
her of whatever class, and stated that he had pre- 
sented this proposal at every sales congress and that 
it had received but one negative vote, which was sub- 
sequently withdrawn. 

Vice-President Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mu- 
tuai reported on the activities of Life Insurance Day 
and Life Week, 250,000 
matter paid for by field 
men, in addition to many thousands of posters and 
leaflets purchased through the Y. M. C. A. channels. 
In Dallas alone the number of pieces of literature dis- 
tributed was 101,600. Fifty-eight local associations 
carried on Life Insurance Day campaigns, raising a 
total budget of about $22,000, of which $17,000 was 


Insurance during which 


pieces of printed were 


spent in newspaper advertising. 

‘Treasurer Graham C. Wells said that his treasurer’s 
report, which was submitted to the meeting, showed 
conclusively that additional membership dues were 
necessary in order to meet the expenses of the na- 
tional association; and the publication department was 
the only department which showed an excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures during the past six months. 

Several of the assistants to the president made in- 
formal reports. That of J. Stanley Edwards men- 
tioned the inauguration of the School for Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship at the University of Denver, with 
sixty registrations already received for the opening 
class. 

George Woodbridge of Boston, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. recommended and made a strong ar- 
gument for the $5 registration fee to include a copy 
of the printed proceedings of the convention. 

Ernest J. Clark, chairman of the committee to secure 
a Federal or State charter for the national association, 
traced the history of that proposal and announced that 


ie thought there was little possibility of securing a 
Federal charter in the near future and therefore ree- 
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American National Insurance Company 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


W. J. SHAW, Secretary 


Semi-Annual Statement June 30, 1921 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Real Estate Owned......... 
Mortgage Loans (First Lien) 
on Meal Hetate........... 
Collateral Loans............ 
Loans Made to Policyholders 
(on This Company’s Pol- 
NE MT, a ks re ig 


$859,355.39 


4,036,309.01 
1,000.00 


1,042,321.95 





aN Neer at eas 2,718,074.15 
Cash in Banks and ‘Trust 

eo hey Gare s-s 1,321,986.63 
Certificate of Deposit....... 33,903.20 
Interest Due and Accrued... 202,615.82 
Net Deferred and Uncollected 

Premiums and Premium 

Sey een a arr ar 257,756.14 

(Includes $34,302.02 Ac- 

tually Collected and in Trans- 

mission to the Home Office. ) 

TOTAL ASGETS......... $10,473,322.29 


LIABILITIES 

NET RESERVE, American 
Experience 3 and 314% Per 
WN oo ne eae 
Special and Contingent Re- 
Ee eee eer ee 
Reserve for Death Losses in 
Process of Adjustment.... 


All Other Liabilities......... 
Capital Stock. . . .$500,000.00 


ae 1,033,621.26 





Surplus Security to Policy- 
MIR iis ey oka vas 


$8,444,699.00 


275,981.22 


91,490.70 
117,530.11 


1,543,621.26. 





TOTAL LIABILITIES... 


Gains Made During the Six Months Ending June 30, 1921: 


Increase in Insurance in Force 
Increase in Admitted Assets 
NE I I ie 5 5 Ow ES 


LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE, 


9152,486,299.00 


Ordinary Life, 
Life and Accident Insurance 
to Meet the Requirements 


Industrial 


of Every Insurable Person. 











Home Office Building 


Beneficiaries 
zation, 











$10,473,322.29 


$6,817,857.00 
1,167,957.45 
102,241.72 


Paid Policyholders or Their 


Since Organi- 


99,194,088.19 


ASSETS, 


910,473,322.29 


Operates in Eighteen States and the Republic of Cuba 


Income Averages Over $500,000.00 Per Month 
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ait rhe nner La 





























September’8, 1921 


mended that the national association should be in 

rporated under a State charter. 

\{r. Charles Jerome Edwards made a comprehensive 
report for the publication committee, which should be 

id by every member interested in this important part 
of our national association work, as set out in the 
\pril number of Life Association News. 

\t the afternoon session the various recommenda- 
tions were taken up and a motion was carried provid 
ing that an amendment making an increase of $1 in 
membership dues should be offered at the next con 
vention. 

President Thorp’s recommendation to 
fiscal year of local associations and of the national 
association to the calendar year was also carried with 
a unanimous approval that local associations be in- 
duced so far as possible to hold their annual meetings 


change the 


in June. 

‘The question of the employment of a first-class man 
who would represent the national association in the 
field and perform other important duties, thus relieving 
the national president of much of the time and ex- 
pense heretofore spent in traveling, was discussed at 
considerable length following a general recommenda- 
tion along this line in President Thorp’s report. One 
suggestion made during the discussion was that a high- 
vrade male secretary be employed for the president 
and stationed in his office so as to relieve him of much 
routine work, with the further idea that such a man 
might be of high grade to do considerable 
traveling and speaking before local associations. How- 
ever, there was considerable sentiment against anv- 
thing which would relieve the president from a general 
visitation of the whole field, several of the ex-presi- 
dents arguing that this was necessary for the general 
vood of the association movement, and that the na 
tional president was well repaid for his work through 
his personal development. 

It was finally agreed that the executive 
give its approval to the general thought of lessening 
the burden imposed annually upon the president and 
that the executive council be instructed to investigate 
the matter and report upon it at the pre-convention 
meeting of the executive committee. 

Mr. Woodbridge’s suggestion that the registration 
fee be fixed at $5 was adopted. Mr. Woodbridge 
further .requested to be released from the chairman- 
ship of the program committee, stating that he found 
it impossible to give the program further attention st 
the present time. Upon his suggestion, Mr. Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburgh was appointed in his place. 





enough 


committee 


Rounp1InG Up tHE WoMEN 
Florence E. Shaal, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, de- 
clared that she was strenuously working to 
bring the large army. of women underwriters 
into association work: 


The ambition that is urging me along at the pres- 
ent time is to do what T can to bring the large army 
of women underwriters into our association work. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 
I thought in undertaking the work of procuring data 
in regard to women in the field and association work, 
it would take but a few weeks and be very easy to 
Precure. Up to within two weeks I was still seeking 


data, and regret to say the year was not long enough, 





h remains undone. 
At first letters were sent out to the Insurance Com 
received 


and mu¢ 


Missioners—twenty-six letters in all, and I 
twenty replies. 

Although the Insurance Commissioners were, in tie 
Majority of cases, very willing to co-operate with m« 
in giving the names of women life underwriters, they 
Were not able to actually give much assistance on ac- 
count of the work it would involve to have someone 
80 through the thousands of names in their files and 
select the names of the women. 

In the States where lists were published in pamphlet 
form, the Commissioners sent them very promptly. 
It was equally as difficult for me ‘to wade through 
‘oO many thousand names in order to find a small num- 
her of women underwriters. 

: I then sent a letter to all the presidents of the 
‘ocal associations in the endeavor to collect as large 
4 number of names as possible. One hundred and 
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thirty-eight letters were sent out and ninety replie 
received. Some sent good-sized others men 
tioned just one or two women agents, and still others 
to their knowledge knew of no writing life 
insurance in their community. 

In my third attempt to reach the women under 
writers and get a still more complete list that would 
cover all the women in the various life insurance con‘ 
panies, I sent a letter to the president of each com 
pany as listed in the Handy Guide of 1921. The 
presidents were very ready to comply with my request 
and for the most part sent complete lists of their 
instances, according 


lists, 


women 


women underwriters. In some 
to the laws of their company, presidents were not al- 
lowed to quote any names or addresses, but gave the 
number of women agents under contract. 

The president of one of our largest companies did 











Mrs. Frorence FE. SHAAL 


not even send me the number of women agents, but 
assured me he was much interested in my work and 
approved of it. He gave me the names of all his 
general agents throughout the with whom 
he advised me to communicate, and they undoubtedly 
their 


country 


would give me the names of women agents. 
I could not do this in time to present the data to the 


executive committee. 


The number of women to whom I sent a letter 
personally, signed by me was............---- $,621 

aud, Eo Naik POCONO cee eee cere vee scavescues 785 

names with no addresses, making a total of.... 5,496 


{ found from the returns received from the presi- 
dents of the different companies, that the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society leads all the others in its 

number of women agents, having 670. 
The Mutual Life comes next with...... 400 
The New York Life (approximately).... 361 
Massachusetts Mutual ............200 206 
Pcie. WRUGEs soso rececaet sedinsiceces 61 
Provident Life and Trust.............. 59 
BicgeHee DOWGUEE ovcccncecs tadesencnccs 55 
John Hancock 4 





Union Central 





Witssouss State, St: Louis... .<..2206325 51 
PUTIN osc x55 oeie Ss chico nemeres 19 
eee UNO owen ncaa celninarnesine sigs 47 
Connecticut Mutual... -<c0scceens- 15 
And there are seventeen other companies with 


women agents ranging from 35 down to 18, making 
the wonderful force of women life underwriters which 


I have previously given you. 
Prize Essay 
The following essay was awarded first prize 
in the annual prize essay contest of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and 
was written by Gaylord Davidson of the 
Roanoke, Va., Association : 


45 





Life Insurance 


During an address to a convention of life insurance 
underwriters recently, the president of one of the 
oldest and largest banks in the country sounded the 
keynote of the optimism of life insurance when he 
said: 
ind useful lesson 
from your optimism, from your courage, your vision. 
and the faith that is in you. You are builders of 
credit—the basis of commercial life. 


“We bankers have learned a great 


Long since have 
we learned the value of life insurance protection as a 
vital asset to our business, as well as to the morale of 
all business activity. You are full shares with the 
sound business principles of life insurance and the 
confidence it inspires in thus building into all com- 
mercial life an enduring structure of added safety. 
More than ever now, in these days of patient read 
justment, you and all other life insurance representa- 
tives have a greater responsibility in spreading your 
gospel of optimism throughout the land, because life 
insurance is commercial optimism in its most concrete 
form.” 

Credit, therefore, being the foundation of all com- 
mercial activity, is intricately associated with optimism 
and has for its co-workers vision and faith. The testi- 
mony of this prominent banker is but the composite 
assurance from al! men of affairs that life insurance 
to-day has beceme so intimately interwoven with the 
warp and woof of commercial life as to represent the 
very spirit of its existence. 

In other 
optimism, 


words, this  three-link chain 
faith 


hond of faith in humanity. 


golden 
vision and represents the common 

The Bible is the source of all inspiration, and from 
three of its illustrious characters we may still further 
emphasize the text. 

Joseph of old was an optimist. He 
of dreams and an 
Pharaoh’s dream of terror Joseph 
life insurance company of history. 


was a dreamer 
dreams. Upon 
founded the first 
In originating the 


intepreter of 


first seven-year endowment policy he saved the people 
of Israel from starvation. 

Solomon, the son of David, in all his glory, exclaim- 
ing, “Where there is no vision.the people perish,”’ 
gave to humanity the flaming sword of life achieve- 
ment. 

Paul, the apostle, the very incarnation of faith, sent 
this challenge of immortality down the ages: ‘Now, 
faith is the substance of things hoped for; the evi 
dence of things not seen.”’ 

From these tongues, speaking through the ages, we 
find the exemplification of their prophecies and their 
deeds in practical things of life. Charles M. Schwab. 
the miracle man of industrial achievement, has said 
that no business can succeed without vision. There- 
fore, if there be vision in cold steel, so also is there 
optimism in life insurance. It stands four square to 
every possible contingency of life’s exigencies. 

The marvelous structure of the system of life in- 
surance is bottomed upon the optimism and the vision 
There is no business in history that 
stood the test of every crisis of a 


of its founders. 
has more rigidly 
century. In fact, the builders of this business, we 
must believe, built greater than they knew, as evi- 
denced through the stressing years of the World War, 
the plague of influenza and a recurrence of depressing 
financial conditions. 

Above and beyond all is the optimism of life insur- 
ance exemplified in the courage, the vision and the 
faith of the men and women who sell it. Every life 
insurance salesman is not only a prophet of optimism, 
hut is the forerunner of a day that shall dawn in 
helofulness and even in an emergency for countless 
homes, 

In its opportunities life insurance stands for every 
thing worth while, both in commercial life and in the 
life of the home. The firm that carries adequate busi- 
ness protection has brought under its employment an 
agency that stands ready at any time to indemnify the 
loss of the head, so that there may be no breaking 
down in the orderly procedure of the business. 

Life insurance carried by the head of the home in- 
sures a calm optimism which discounts in great meas- 
ure the loss of that head by death, with the knowledge 
that an income suddenly cut off does not spell absolute 
Protection to business and protection to the 
home are so closely involved that if we dwell upon 
the home guarding through life insurance with added 
If the wife and 


disaster. 


force we are not neglecting the other. 
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SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 


ROOKERY CHICAGO 
INSURANCE IN FORCE........ Ae Sobek Gitar eed ously ss Re ea $37,000,000 
Ne art. sly nsy-in di xtete Salpubiee bonded ahead madame slin ic ae olide ual tee ee 4,074,586 
Payments to Policyholders Since Organization..................... 3,453,460 





Write for explanation of our new Ordinary and 20 Pay 
Endowment at 85, which contain privileges never be- 
fore included in Ordinary and 20 Payment policies 
and which make them the most desirable Ordinary and 
20-Payment policies ever issued. 











OPENINGS FOR GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS IN FIFTEEN STATES 


Address, S. W. GOSS, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from B/RTH to 60 years next 
birthday. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT trom date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 

ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 





A Home Life policy brings peace of 
mind to the man who loves his family. 








Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 


Joseph L.. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Independence Square 
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CREDIT INSURANCE 





Talk by John R. McFee Before Life 
Underwriters 





POSTPONEMENT OF MONEY DEMAND 





Interesting Remarks on Bequest Insurance 
as Aid in Financial Transactions 
In his opening remarks on “Credit and Be- 
quest Insurance” John R. Mclee declared that 
credit as an aid in financial transactions, is a 
voluntary postponement of a money demand. 
Mr. McFee said that it may be considered in 
three forms: 
First—Direct credit, meaning money obligations 
guaranteed by mortgage cr direct pledge, where the 
arise from dealings with the property 
In this form of credit the property is pri- 


obligations 
pledged. 
marily looked to for payment. 

credit, arising from 
form of credit the personal 


Second—Personal individual 


contract: In this will- 
ingness of the debtor is looked to primarily. It is, 
therefore, largely based on character. 
Third—Collateral credit, which is usually a combi- 
nation, in its reliance, on a pledge and a willingness 
to respond. This involves hypotheecation  in- 


stead of direct pledge. 


form 
It usually is employed in a 


transaction apart from that resulting in the pledge. 
The expectation usually in collateral credit trans- 
actions is that the debt will be paid from resources 


apart from the security hypothecated. 
In considering these three forms of credit it is evi- 
dent that as to collateral credit the swerving will be 


property hypothecated 


property or 


toward direct credit. as the 
is the more relied on, and toward personal or char- 
acter credit, as the willingness of the obligee is the 
more relied on. 

It is manifest that where property is the dominant 
security the safety of the transaction to the obligee 
rests on a probable sale. Failure to meet the obliga- 
tion at maturity is usually rather a disappointment 
in collateral credit than a calamity. If the property 
he desirable and the morket fragile, the obligee may 
even profit by a default. 

Character credit standing 
with the life of the debtor. 
for by life insurance or end when the one possessing 
Death destruction of the 
character ingredient of the transaction. It is, there- 
fore, manifest that for both obliger and obligee life 
insurance to compensate for character credit, when 
ended by death, is needed. 

From this summary of the bases of credit will be 
readily deduced the need of insurance on every 
worthy life engaging in any form of money trans- 
actions. 


alone, of course, ends 


It must be compensated 


it dies. results in the 


Where the transaction is of a size or character 
making the ending of the character credit a direct 
disaster to the immediate contract, life insurance is 
indispensable. This is true as a 
from the transaction’s very nature. 

The income tax as construed by the 
rulings regards life insurance as part of a loan 
transaction when made so by the loan contract. The 
cost of the life insurance’ becomes part of the direct 
cost of the loan. As part of such cost it is viewed 
hy the income tax rulings as a business expense, and 
hence the net 
mium 


logical deduction 


Treasury 


outlay representing the yearly pre- 


properly deductible as a_ business 


i putt : i 
n computing the net amount subject to the income 


expense 


t 4 . . 
axation of the person or corporation paying the pre- 
m Te 3 i 

1m. [t is, necessary that the insurance 


I wena 2 ° : 
'e required as part of the credit transaction that this 
result. 


however, 


dition Precedent to the loan transaction. To pledge 
insurance obtained before the specific credit trans- 
“ction Will not result in the right to deduct the pre- 
— a a business expense in the income tax re- 

: is advisable, practically it is necessary, to 


Tecite j ; ee ° - 
ite in the application for insurance that the policy 


is : ae : 
applied for as a condition precedent to the credit 
transaction, 


to be used as part of the security for the 


The insurance must he made in effect a con-, 





loan or credit extended. The recital in the applica- 
tion may run thus: “The insurance herein applied 
for is required as a condition precedent to a contract 
between”—setting out the names of the parties and 
the date of the contract. So it is advisable that the 
loan contract be in writing. 

The second part of the contract assigned to me is: 
“Bequest Insurance.” It is evident that the phrase 
“bequest 
What I intend to consider is not 
antee bequest by will, but insurance in lieu of such 
a bequest. I shall attempt to death 
benefaction desired to be made for a specific purpose 
is the better effected by insurance on the life of the 
true 


insurance’ is capable of varied meaning. 


insurance to guuar- 


show that a 


henefactor than by his will. This is specially 
where life insurance is employed as an alternative to 
a charitable bequest. 

Life insurance vests its funds inevitably and as the 
insured alone shall direct. A will always presents 
uncertainty reaching from a question as to whether 
the fund shall vest at all to the question of whether 
it shall in manner and form as the 
directed. At the threshold of the difficulty is the 
legal doctrine as_ to This 
means that the one making the will must have pos- 
enable him to 


vest testator 


testamentary capacity. 


sessed mental capacity sufficient to 
consider and determine the justice of the disposition 
in the light of the claims of all whom the law re- 
gards as the natural objects of his bounty. It also 
involves the further question whether, if the testator 
of the judgment ex- 
undue influence, 


be so competent, the exercise 
pressed by the will was free from 
so that the will be concluded to be the un- 


expression of the intent. To this 


may 
biased testator’s 
is added the requirement of exact compliance to the 
law in the execution of the will and the exact mean- 
ing of the language making the bequest. 

The bequest benefaction is in danger, not only be 
cause of the danger that it may fail entirely, but 
because a contest of the will may cause delay in the 
and depletion by the costs of a possible 
will contest, even when the will and the bequest are 
sustained, In States a 


take in liew of the provisions of the will the share 


settleinent 


most widow may elect to 


that would have gone to her under the statutes of 
descent had there been no will. So the will may be 
broken as a matter of course. 

In will contests there is this general 
prevailing in most litigation—the estate of the dece- 
dent meets the expense of both sides of the will con- 
test. So the estate may be ruinously charged with 
expense even if the will stands. Moreover, there is 
practically no limitation in time against the bringing 
of a cause of action to test testamentary capacity. 
The very settlement of the estate may not bar future 
proceedings to annul the will. So title by devise or 
element of 
Moreever, this unique 


practice not 


hequest has always an uncertainty as 
compared with title by deed. 
feature exists: that two lawsuits are possible if 
the decedent left real estate. A suit in Chancery 
might after years end in favor of the estate. Yet 
this victory may not be pleaded in bar in an ejection 
suit brought by an heir. A decree in Chancery sus- 
taining the will may not in jurisdictions be 
pleaded in bar in an ejection suit to determine the 
title to land. So the whole fight may be renewed and 
the entire procedure be duplicated in a common-law 


most 


action of ejection. This is not only possible, but 
rather frequent in many States. Indeed, competent 
lawyers contemplate it as usual. <A life insurance 


however, is in effect a will that cannot be 
A bill in Chancery to construe a will lies 
unquestionably valid and_ the 
of the testator be established. 


the estate in the 


policy, 
broken. 
even if the will be 
testamentary capacity 
after 
may become necessary to have the 
This often happens, particularly 
where trustees take the estate. Often the 
of the testator is construed Charitable be- 
more liberally construed 
bequests. Yet many instances of their entire failure 
may be readily given. In the law of charitable be- 
quests is a doctrine known as the cy pres doctrine. 
It means that where the bequest would be deemed too 
general if not made for charitable purposes, it will 
be saved on the doctrine that the courts lean toward 
carrying out charitable bequests. Hence where the 
exact direction of the will making the bequest may not 
be carried out, the bequest will be vested so as to 
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Many years settlement of 
Probate Court it 
will construed. 
intention 
away. 
other 


quests are than are 





e 

carry out the intent as nearly as possible. Cy pres 
may be liberally translated “as near as you can get 
to it.” So it is apparent that viewed as a source 
of title a bequest by will is more precarious than a 
deed and not comparable to investiture 
through Life Insurance. 

The distinct advantages of a charitable benefaction 


by Life 


title by 


Insurance may be summarized thus: 
First—Impossibility of contests. 
Second—Impossibility of changing the disposition 
by construction. 

Third—Immediate payment of the amount of the 
hbenefaction. 

Certainty of 
out possibility of future contest. 

Fifth—The certainty that the 
made just as directed, 
supposed ulterior wisdom into it. 

In addition to all this is the fact that family dis- 
satisfaction is eliminated 
remains intact. 
just 


Fourth settlement when made with 


settlement shall be 


without the injection of any 


because the general estate 

It really, as to the testator, means 
appropriation in his lifetime 
the object of his desire, rather than a 
and iransfer from the family of property which 
would otherwise go to it. So the insurance bene- 
faction is not in reality, and is not regarded as, 
made at the expense of the family. So dissatisfac- 
unlikely. Complaints at 
interests are different from complaints at generosity 


a yearly toward 


withdrawal 


tion over it is diminished 
not affecting those interests. 

Moreover, the yearly premiums under the income 
tax law are part of the insured’s yearly charitable 
expenditure. they are deductible from  tax- 
able income as part of the maximum of 15 per cent 
of the total income allowed for charity. It is not 
an argument for tax evasion to urge this. To take 
advantage of a limitation in the law is 
different from evading taxes imposed by the law. 


Hence 


taxation 


An increase from $2,621,013,624 to $11,551,- 
509,925 in 1920 wes reported by the committee 
on scientific salesmanship. In life insurance, as 
in other lines of business, successful companies 
and salesmen during the next few years are 
more likely to be those who conduct their busi- 
ness according to the most advanced methods. 
while those who are satisfied with conditions 
and themselves are likely to be forced to the 
rear or out. There is, therefore, the report 
stated, a greater necessity for developing better 
salesmen now than when 
easily obtained. 

With the need for better salesmanship in in- 
surance, schools for the dissimilating of insur- 
ance knowledge have been established at va- 
rious centers by the Association of Life Under- 
writers. The students while attending classes 
are receiving not only the particulars of insur- 
ance but actually experience in salesmanship. 


business could be 


Expect Big Attendance at St. Louis Mutual 
Convention 

Officers and representatives numbering close 
to 1000 are expected to attend the convention 
of the National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies in St. Louis, September 19 to 
22. Headquarters will be at the Planters hotel. 

The association is twenty-six years old an 
is composed of 625 companies and about 1509 
other concerns co-operate in gaining favorable 
legislation. A large percentage are limited to 
small territory and specialize in insurance 
against loss to farm property from damage by 
fire, tornado and lightning. 

According to the association’s report its 
members were saved in 1920 in reduced pre- 
miums or by way of dividends a total of $21,- 
541,492.08. 
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A RECORD OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


More than three-quarters of a century ago, in 1845, the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany was organized and established at Newark, New Jersey, as a purely mutual institution for 
the benefit of its policyholders. It has grown steadily from year to year through periods of pros- 
perity ; through periods of uncertainty; through years of peace and through years of war. It came 
through the trying period of the great war, the influenza epidemic and the disturbing financial 
situation of recent months with no change in its regular dividend scale and with no insecurity 
or loss of confidence. Growing steadily and gaining in public favor the Mutual Benefit has built 
up a volume of considerably over $1,300,000,000 of life insurance in force, and since organization 
has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries over $490,000,000. 


The growth of the Mutual Benefit and the present standing of the Company have resulted 
from 76 years of continued adherence to the purpose of its founders, namely, to issue simple, 
straightforward policies of life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute 
security and liberal treatment of policyholders. Not only has the cost been low, but the service 
to policyholders and beneficiaries has been great as evidenced by the single fact that for over 
twenty years past this Company has paid 4.7% interest on funds held for the protection of bene- 
ficiaries under income options. Send for our leaflets “Security” and ““A Record of Substantial 


Progress.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, -President 
































The Globe Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Chicago, Illinois 


Gain of the GLOBE for the year 1920 


ies an Rian te Pe... was sah a ease a eR eee MEAS SOE Eee Cee eas ke nee ko aka Rep eon 128 percent 


Caster ae Sie TOE. og. 5s ds cw eet ew bh otnns wneatbeebe ec ieeese he ses etek oly yeercenes eee 84 percent 
eI MM ne a ne 4 aie de HRKES ERSTE ES EERE SR ASRRRIRAIM  AOS TON he Oe eRe eead Baw 50 percent 
NR oe a a aa ee eek aS DS wah REAM OSEAN RY REED SENS HSA S EEO Sea een ae Pee 38 percent 


For the last five years: 


ie RRR nw oan os o nnd be Ew OR EES He Re ONENESS ow TRERWRES Wow OEE ee ae ee ee eee goo percent 


eR MO Sg ca edn sede ease REX RSE RS CHER KH EAPRREA WEES EKER NOS RER DEEN Eee 400 percent 
i NI he i She arene ene HONORE DAES EN KES CERS FAVE EERAS CURES SE RSW ER EM Sl eee eae 204 percent 
Se ee ee es ee Le eee eres nee ret ere rr ee er ee ee ee ee 148 percent 


Ordinary and Industrial branches. Ages taken from date of birth. All policies pay Total and Permanent Disability 
benetit at $10.00 per week, whether it comes from Accident or IlIness,so “YOU DON’T HAVE TO DIE TO WIN.” 


The above figures are the results of the highest grade of 
service to policyholders and representatives. The latest is— 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 


Tt is the last word in 


SERVICE 


T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 
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THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1921=1922 





Forty-ninth Annual Issue of this Com- 
prehensive Work Just Published 





EMBRACES TWO MASSIVE VOLUMES 





Its Scope Includes All Ramifications of the 
Business of Insurance 


The forty-ninth annual issue of The Insur- 
ance Year Book has been published by The 
Spectator Company. With the constant growth 
of the insurance business, the annual issues of 
this huge work have expanded and new fea- 
tures have been added, from year to year, to 
its mass of information, as required by chang- 
ing conditions. The present development of 
this book is the result of evolutions similar 
to those which have attended the expansion of 
the insurance business; and, like most of the 
companies, this book has grown in size and 
importance, so that from a small volume of 
100 pages or so, it has become a two-volume 
hook containing together nearly 29C0 pages. 

One volume is devoted to life, casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous insurance, and the 
other to fire and marine insurance. Both 
volumes are recognized as being indispensable 
to every insurance man as works of reference. 
Herewith is presented a brief summary of the 
contents of each volume. 


Tue Lire, CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
VoLUME 

Over 1400 pages are devoted to the data re- 
lating to life, casualty and miscellaneous insur- 
ance, the information being carefully com- 
piled from authoritative sources. This volume 
is divided into two sections, the first dealing 
with life insurance and the second with casu- 
alty, surety and miscellaneous insurance 
branches. The life section contains the statu- 
tory requirements of the several States and 
Territories, giving a synopsis of the laws re- 
lating to the admission of life companies, as 
well as assessment organizations and fraternal 
orders. Canadian insurance interests are 
covered in a special department showing the 
entire range of the business in the Dominion 
for five years. 

The vast business transacted by the life in- 
surance companies of the United States is 
analyzed from every point of view in a very 
ciaborate series of tables, permitting compari- 
sons of transactions from year to year. Among 
these tables may be mentioned the aggregates 
for each of the past fifty years; payments to 
policyholders and accumulations for their 
benefit: the growth of industrial insurance: 
dividends paid to stockholders, and tables of 
Percentages showing the rate of interest earned, 
expense rate, and terminations by surrender 
and lapse, for a period of twenty years. These 
tables a-e of much interest and are instructive 
(0 all engaged in the life insurance business. 

\ valuable department of this volume of The 
Insurance Year Book is that bearing the cap- 
tion of Life Insurance History, which occupies 
I4I pages. In that department are shown the 


figures of all existing level-premium companies 
of the United States, numbering nearly 290, 
year by year for the past twenty years, and 
covering the principal items of their annual 
statements. 

The Life Insurance Compendium comprises 
a section of 144 pages and analyzes the state- 
inents of the life insurance companies for the 
past year in a most comprehensive manner. No 
State Department report covers all the com- 
panies of the United States, and The Insur- 
ance Year Book is the only publication that 
supplies full details of the official annual re- 
ports of every company, from the smallest to 
the largest. 

The department of Life Insurance by States 
shows the transactions of the individual com- 
panies in,each State and Territory for the 
past year, and is a feature of great interest, 
showing, as it does, the distribution of life in- 
surance throughout the country. 

Other important and valuable features of 
this volume include the gain and loss exhibit 
for 1920, retired companies, directors, life un- 
derwriters’ organizations, and list of actuaries, 
while the record of the year shows in handy 
form the numerous changes in companies and 
company officials. 

A department covering many pages is de- 
voted to important particulars relating to 
stipulated premium companies, assessment 
associations and fraternal orders, the statistics 
covering two years. The aggregate figures of 
the United States companies embraced in this 
section follow: 

LeGat Reserve Lire INsuRANCE COMPANIES 
Peeminitt SOGCENIIE. on. cc ose wn oa $1,467 ,990,594 
Rete. SIRGMEIE Vie olg cn o'vcnd ord ewas ade 1,847 ,264,206 
Payments to policyholders ............ 744,649,245 
oo 1,198,366,115 
SONENECE- AMROER fo on ha eo cage cane ares 7,319,997 ,019 
Surplus (assigned and unassigned)... . 777,478,047 
New business (ordinary) ............ 8,489,970,668 
New business (industrial) ........... 1,615,474,136 


Insurance in force (ordinary) ....... 35,091,538,279 
Insurance in force (industrial) ....... 7,189,852,248 


ASSESSMENT LIFE AND FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Assessments and annual dues........ $174,897,469 


"ROUAD SGONE au cio o :ked eee aes are aereiane's 191,634,858 
Paid. QONCVRONIEM  .o55sccs ci cee sions 113,885,700 
Total dmburdements =. ...<5 66 cece esses 144,497,493 
TORE RIE 3 racure cea a ik oo we Oo eae 1:8 340,337,159 
Pe SS © enc edhe aseeveaces ,307,220,139 
Certificates in force (number)........ 9,372,015,863 


Casualty AND MISCELLANEOUS SECTION 

The section devoted to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance is very comprehensive, 
everything relating to those branches being 
brought together. A most complete synopsis 
of the Statutory Requirements regarding the 
admission of companies to other States is pre- 
sented, while elaborate tables show the sta- 
tistics of the business by individual companies 
for the past ten years, also the business of each 
company in the several States and Territories 
during 1920, and the dividends paid to stock- 
holders for twenty-five years. 

A valuable feature of this section is an ex- 
tensive chapter on liability and workmen's 
compensation insurance, giving the history of 
its -development, which well supplements the 
statistical exhibit and contains a large amount 


of useful information. 

There is included also a list of the officers 
and directors of the various companies and 
an extensive list of field men, with their sev- 
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eral locations. Underwriters interested in -the 
respective branches of insurance covered by 
this section will find a great amount of im- 
portant information therein, which is obtainable 
in no other form. Both stock and mutual or- 
ganizations and also assessment, accident and 
sick benefit societies, are covered in this sec- 
tion, and a summary of their figures for 1920 
is herewith presented : 

Srock, CasuaLty, SuREty anD MISCELLANEOUS IN- 

SURANCE COMPANIES 
La ren rere Pea Ee ee ee $93,737,336 


oi oe cia tbwncinitadewed aun 1,014,386,237 
Surplus to policyholders.............. 186,598,005 


PVGMI SOGRIOUE oxo .os'n oo eaecwarcuus 451,112,821 
SONG ON 5 ks c ns nk weak meen 489,774,245 
Payments to policyholders ........... 196,360,067 
Dividends to stockholders ........... 8,663,251 


FOtAR GiSMIONOE His. cn cnidicccccowde 400,723,769 


Mutvant CasvaLtty AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 
CoMPANIES AND RECIPROCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


SUA GAS... ceccncengecasedecsnewKs $83,611,823 
Surplus to policyholders ............ 24,224,903 
PVG SOGEIIONE 5.9 x 50:0. duxclnes sexs 81,285,289 
ROMA WOU ooo bara d-o 5 anes acetals 87,373,386 
Payments to policyholders ........... 43,689,040 


Total disbursements to policyholders. . 62,524,794 
Includes $9,217,740 cash dividends to policyholders 
paid by twenty-eight mutual companies. 


Mutvat AccIDENT AND S1cK BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 
Assessments and annual dues ........ $19,537,920 


ee Ree err ore ere 22,712,185 
Pat PONCUEOIGEES. co 6 ence cecicncs 10,580,188 
Total dishtvsemients «2. <0 .ccsceccccs 19,943,797 
ROCIO ead ein Cec deaedean aed 13,708,510 
Number of certificates written ....... 713,270 
Number of certificates in force....... 1,853,328 


THE Frre AND MARINE VOLUME 

The fire and marine volume of the Insur- 
ance Year Book for I92I-1922 contains about 
1400 pages of useful information of such 
variety and scope that it is apt to be referred 
to daily in the office of any enterprising fire 
underwriter. In the course of business many 
questions arise which require prompt answers, 
and the company official or manager, or gen- 
eral, special or local agent can probably ascer- 
tain the facts desired in one of the numerous 
divisions of the Insurance Year Book. It is 
important, therefore, that a copy of the latest 
edition of this valuable annual publication 
should be kept constantly at hand—it will save 
much time and correspondence. 

A new feature in the Insurance Year Book 
this year is a column giving financial ratings of 
American stock companies, foreign companies’ 
United States branches, and American mutual 
companies. These ratings permit a quick com- 
parison of the relative financial strength of the 
respective companies. 

Other features in the latest edition are speci- 
men marine insurance policies for vessels and 
cargoes, the York-Antwerp Rules as to marine 
losses and adjustments, an interesting descrip- 
tion of General and Particular Average, and 
a table showing marine premiums and losses 
in 1920. 

A Fire INsurANCE COMPENDIUM 


The Insurance Year Book, fire and marine 
volume, is virtually a compendium of the de- 
tailed statements of all fire and marine institu- 
tions operating in the United States, both 
\merican and foreign, licensed and unlicensed. 
The latest detailed statements of the companies 
are included in the department entitled “Re 
ports of Fire Insurance Companies,” which pre 
sents information, more or less exhaustive, 
concerning about tooo fire and marine organiza- 
tions (including unlicensed companies). 
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MID-CONTINENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Produced fourteen and a half millions last year in 
Oklahoma. 


TWENTY PER CENT ahead of that record so far 
this year. 


Everything that is up to NOW in policy contracts. 
A home office service that really amounts to something. 
A conservative growing concern. 


Always room with us for real men. 


MID-CONTINENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 














18 West Main Street Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
R. T. STUART, President EDWIN STARKEY, Vice-President R. W. REESE, Secretary 
Agents Selling Experienced Life Insurance 
ia f [ Agents frequently refer to the 
re insurance Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York as “one of the old 
find it a distinct advantage to sell conservative Companies’, which 
policies that carry absolute prom- is regarded as a complimentary 
ises, in all our policies endorsement because its policy 
contracts contain all the most 
desirable privileges and benefits 
including an exceedingly liberal 
Monthly Disability provision. 


Everything Is Guaranteed 





nothing is estimated. 


INDIANA NATIONAL LIFE ee eee 
INSURANCE COMPANY a cores 


INDIANAPOLIS George W. Murray, Superintendent of Agents 


Open territory in C. D. RENICK 256 Broadway, New Yerk City 
Illinois & Michigan President 
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They are subdivided into groups as follows: 
\merican Stock Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies (licensed); Foreign Tire and Ma 
rine Insurance Companies (licensed in- the 
United States); American Mutual Fire ai! 
Marine Insurance Companies; Underwriters’ 
Agencies; Lloyds and Reciprocal Underwriters 
Associations; Unlicensed American Fire I|n- 
surance Companies; Unlicensed Foreign Fire 
and Marine Insurance Companies, and data 
concerning each company are segregated so that 
practically all desired information relating to 
a single company may be found by one refer- 
ence. Some of the information thus given is 
mentioned below: Company officials; direc- 
tors; general and special agents, with the terri- 
tory covered; tabulation of the principal items 
of the statements for five years (mutual com- 
panies, three years) ; financial statements as of 
December 31, 1920, showing the character of 
assets and liabilities, with the amount of each 
class; risks and premiums in force; business 
since organization; descriptions of real estate 
holdings, with more or less detail as to cost, 
market values, etc.; descriptions of mortgage 
loans; details of securities for collateral loans ; 
descriptions of classes of bonds and_ stocks 
owned, with market values; data concerning 
San Francisco and other conflagration losses, 
capital changes and surplus contributions, etc. 


Vast, Extent or Fire INSURANCE 
The importance of the fire and marine insur- 
ance transactions in the United States is indi- 
cated by the grand totals for 1920, given here- 
with, taken from the recapitulation tables of 
the fire and marine volume of The Insurance 
Year Book: 


Number of companies ............... 926 
Capital paid up (U. S. companies).... $176,906,304 
BURN I glar terete efis cree cewtasacite suas ales Saree 1,598,751,499 
NER PRISER ces dy se $5 chal ie he or era recat ade ote 478,352,992 
GEE OUOBNNE:. “4.5.5. 0.0 saree at cone cgnene 1,020,241,864 


1,102,788,799 
$61,872,894 
67,114,373 
378,257,920 
907,245,187 


WORD IGOIBE. os sos siakaro oaseee tana 

PPR PLES 827. asctnve Sars eeore cre receseind 
Dividends (Am. cos., incl. mutuals). . 
BMCNBES) Sahicss asters ooo aso siorenpeee oe eins 
batal. expenditures: 6. c6:0.0.00- 6% 0c00s 


SomE DEPARTMENTS OF THIS VOLUME 

The list of companies that have failed or re- 
tired contains about 3000 names. 

A directory of insurance agents, containing 
about 35,000 names. 

The list of independent fire adjusters em- 
braces about 2000 names. 

The list of attorneys and counselors spe- 
cializing in insurance includes about 5000 names. 

A list of universities, colleges and insurance 
Societies conducting insurance classes is given. 

Data are presented as to insurance companies 
in fifty foreign countries. 

The officers of nearly 400 underwriters’ or- 
ganizations are given. 

A list of rating bureaus is presented. 

The premium receipts of individual compa- 
les are tabulated for eleven cities. 

Notable conflagrations in the world’s his- 
‘ory comprise about 400 such events from B.C. 
1897 to A.D. 1921. 

The list of large fires in the United States 
and Canada embraces nearly 400 fires in the 
last. two centuries, each causing $1,000,000 or 
Nore of loss. 


Fire DEPARTMENTS AND WaTER SUPPLY 

Fire Departments and Water Supply is the 
descriptive title of a division of The Insurance 
Year Book, fire and marine volume, which has 
been found exceedingly useful by fire under- 
writers desiring to ascertain the extent of the 
fire protection maintained in the various cities 
and towns of the United States and Canada. 
Although the data presented are condensed as 
much as they can be intelligibly, and are set in 
small type, the matter relating to 8565 cities and 
towns occupies over 500 pages and would make 
a very impressive book in itself, well worth the 
price of the whole Year Book. The informa- 
tion presented is of a strictly utilitarian nature 
and well calculated to convey a clear idea of 
the prevailing conditions of the respective mu- 
nicipalities. 


OrHER UseFuL INFORMATION 

Among the other chapters and departments 
is a list of surplus-line companies and brok- 
ers, with the names and addresses of parties 
furnishing the policies of respective companies ; 
short-rate cancellation tables in use in various 
sections of the country; premiums and losses 
of individual companies in New York City for 
two years; statistics of fires in American and 
foreign cities; a list of State insurance officials 
and dates of next sessions of State legislatures ; 
list of automatic sprinklers and their manu- 
facturers; risks covered by automobile policies 
of different companies; tables showing pre- 
miums and losses in 1920 for the various classes 
of business—sprinkler, leakage, tornado, ma- 
rine, explosion, motor vehicle, tourists’ bag- 
gage, registered mail, hail, and war risk; risks 
written and in force; National Board tables of 
risks, premiums, losses, expenses, taxation, ra- 
tios, etc.; taxes paid by fire insurance compa- 
nies in 1920, with ratios to premiums; par, book 
and market values of insurance companies’ 
stocks, with dividend rates for twenty-five 
years; companies in the hands of receivers, 
with the names of the latter; insurance in 
Canada, and tabulations of the home office 
statements of British and other foreign com- 
panies for 1920. 

There is also a record of the year to June 15, 
embracing official changes, deaths, new compa- 
nies, etc. 


DIRECTORIES OF INSURANCE AGENTS, ATTORNEYS 
AND ADJUSTERS 

The book contains a directory of insurance 
agents throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, arranged by States and towns, which, with 
supplemental lists of insurance attorneys and 
adjusters, occupies 276 pages, four columns to 
a page, and includes some 62,000 names. This 
list, which is revised yearly, indicates the class 
of business handled by each agency. 

The whole work is fully indexed and no in- 
surance library is complete without it—in fact, 
it should find a place on the desk of every fire 
underwriter in the country. The Insurance 


Year Book sells at $15 per volume, or $25 for 
the two volumes when ordered together. Ad- 
dress all orders to The Spectator Company, 
New York, 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIFE APPOINTS W, 
CASWELL ELLIS 
Former Guardian Director of Agencies 
Takes Similar Position in Southern 
Company 

The Southeastern Life Insurance Company 
has announced the appointment of W. Caswe'l 
I‘llis to the position of agency manager for 
that company, effective September 1. 

Mr. Ellis was formerly director of agencies 
for the Guardian Life Insurance Company o 
New York and was released by them relu:- 
tantly. The health of his wife was such as ic 


require residence in the South, however. Mir. 
Ellis spent two months in the mountains of 
Virginia before announcing his future con- 
nections, 


John W. Clarke Agency Superintendent 

President Norman T. Robertson announces 
the appointment as of September 1 of John W. 
Clarke as agency superintendent in charge of 
the ‘Southern department of the American 
Eagle at the company’s home office, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. Mr. Clarke, who is a 
native of Florida, has received a thorough in- 
surance training under the tutelage of the 
Piedmont Fire of Charlotte, N. C., the North- 
western National, and more recently, the 
l‘idelity-Phenix, which company he has served 
for the past four years as special agent in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina. 





American Life Reinsurance Opens Chicago 
Office 

President A. C. Bigger of the American 
Life Reinsurance Company of Dallas, Texas, 
reports that the Chicago office opened Mon- 
day morning, August 15, and telegraphic ad- 
vice received shows that a good volume has 
been received with prospects bright for a good 
business during the remainder of the year. It 
would seem now, says President Bigger, that 
we have a fair chance to get $1,750,000 for 
August, which will be most gratifying when 
all conditions are taken into account. 


American Public Health Association to 
Meet 

The American Public Health Association 
will meet in New York, November 8-18, for 
its semi-centennial celebration. The first four 
days will be occupied with a health institute 
and scientific sessions will occupy the re- 
mainder of the time. 


Arkansas Fires 

Arkansas had nine fires during last month running 
$10,000, 015,000, $25,000, $30,000, two at $40,000 
each, $50,000, $75,000 and $100,000 in the amount of 
property loss sustained. In the number of fires re- 
ported in July “incendiarism” appears to have played 
quite a part—a serious manace. More than a dozen 
dwellings burned, one with a loss of $40,000. 


Lawrence K. Farrell, assistant superintendent 
of the accident and health department of the 
Royal Indemnity Company, has resigned to be- 
come assistant to Stewart M. La Mont, assistant 
secretary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, who is in charge of its accident and 
health department. 
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B. F. ANDREWS WITNESS IN MISSIS- 
SIPPI SUIT 
Explains Rating Systems to Courts in Anti- 
Compact Suit 
[Special Dispatch to THe Spectator] 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 6.—The import- 
ant witness for the defense in the Mississippi 
anti-compact suit last week was B. F. Andrews, 
formerly secretary of the Texas Insurance 
Commission. Attorneys for the plaintiff ob- 
jected to the admission of Mr. Andrews’ testi- 
mony, because of his connection with the 
Texas Department, while attorneys for the de- 
fense contended that Mr. Andrews was quali- 
fied to testify as a rate expert. The court up- 
held this contention, and he was on the stand 
practically one entire day, telling of scientific 
fire-rate making, and explaining the necessity 
therefor. He said that when Texas estab- 
lished the Commission and empowered it to 
fix and regulate rates, the Commission found 
it necessary to adopt the system of rates which 
had been made by the insurance companies 
themselves, corresponding to the rates in use 
by the Mississippi Advisory and Inspection 
Bureau. He explained that no bureau could 
arbitrarily make a rate, actual experience form- 
ing the basic principle of all rate making. 


TENTH ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS 
Will Be Held in Boston Week of September 
26=30 

The program of the Tenth Annual Safety 
Congress, which will be held in Boston, Sep- 
tember 26-30, has been issued. Following the 
general sessions early Monday morning, sec- 
tional meetings will be held covering many 
phases of the industrial safety situation. 





T. Louis Hansen Plans Middle West Tour 

Following the sessions of the convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Vice-President T. Louis Hansen and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies George L. Hunt of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America, 
plan to make a swing of the circuit through the 
middle-western States. Included on their 
itinerary will be Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Topeka and 
St. Louis. 


Seeks Central States Fire 

_ Advices from Hartford state that negotia- 
tions are pending with the purchase of the 
Central States Fire Insurance Company of 
Wichita, Kans., by the Phoenix Fire Insurance 
Company. The Central States writes fire. 
marine, tornado, automobile, registered mail, 
Noting and civil commotion insurance and 
does business in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 
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J. Montgomery Hare and William Hare, 
who retired recently from the Norwich Union 
Fire, have opened an office at 83 Fulton street, 
where they will continue in the fire insurance 
business. 

C. W. Estes, vice-president and agency 
manager of the South Eastern Life of Green- 
ville, S. C., has resigned from that company to 
became State manager for South Carolina of 
the Shenandoah Life Insurance Company of 
Roanoke, Va. 

James J. Mahoney, special agent of the 
County Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia covering New York State, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse, has also been appointe:l 
special agent for the Granite State of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

A. H. Taylor, director of publicity for the 
committee on public relations of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has tendered his 
resignation to go to China to become secretary 
of the American Asiatic Fire Underwriters 
and the American Asiatic Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

J. F. Ramey, Insurance Commissioner of 
Kentucky, who made an address at the Heaith 
and Accident Underwriters Conference, usual}: 
speaks extemporaneously. He has a fund of 
funny stories upon which he draws at will, to 
give point to the particular idea he is putting 
before his hearers, which lends much interest 
to his talks. 

Thomas W. Blackburn, counsel of the 
American Life Convention, and William Bro 
Smith, general counsel of the Travelers Insur 
ance Company, were elected members of the 
executive committee of the American Bar 
Association at the annual meeting in Cincinnat! 
last week. They were selected on the first 
ballot from a field of eight candidates. 

Bayard P. Holmes of New York, who had 
general charge of entertainment and other 
features which contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the recent meeting of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference at French 
Lick, Ind., had innumerable details to attend 
to and harmonize, but accomplished this diffi- 
cult task to the comfort and enjoyment of all 
in attendance, 

H. B. Hawley, president of the Great West 
ern Accident of Des Moines, has the happy 
faculty of not only going to the root of things, 
but of expressing his views and opinions in 
such a witty and gracious manner that he 
carries his audience with him. His address at 
the French Lick Springs meeting was an earn- 
est appeal for the practical application of the 
Golden Rule in business. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, of the North British 
and Mercantile. of New York, was an expon- 
ent of enthusiasm at 


his good-nature and optimism is contagious. 

Insurance Superintendent B. W. Gearhart of 
Ohio, prior to his acceptance of that office, 
had been special counsel in the office of the at- 
torney-general; and while so occupied had 
found that the laws of the State relating to 
insurance were in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. This led him to undertake a careful 
codification of the laws, authority for which 
was obtained from the legislature with the 
assistance of the underwriters. Mr. Gearhart 
will ask aid and suggestions from the insur- 
ance companies in compelling the new code. 

Mrs. H. L. O’Connor of Detroit, Mich.. was 
the only lady delegate to the International 
Claim Association. Mrs. O'Connor is chief 
adjuster of the Federal Casualty Company, 
which has a premium income approaching 
half a million dollars yearly. She has had an 
extensive and varied experience in the insur- 
ance business, having spent some time in the 
adjusting department of the United States 
Health and Accident of Saginaw, and later 
heen cashier and office manager for that com- 
pany at its Chicago and Dallas (Tex.) offices. 
and having subsequently rendered good serwice 
in various capacities to the North American 
Accident, the Standard Accident and the Chi- 
cago Bonding. Mrs. O’Connor has also suc- 
cessfully solicited life insurance. 


Buys American Life of Des Moines 

\merican Life Reinsurance Company, which 
recently established a Chicago office, has placed 
Fred D. Struddle in charge. 


National Surety Involved 

The courts are to be asked to decide whether 
or not the American Surety Company, the ofh- 
cial bondsman for Charles Kelley, county treas- 
urer of Grand county, Utah, is liable for a de- 
ficit of $10,547.69 which resulted from Mr. 
Kelley’s depositing money collected for the 
State in a bank that was later closed by order 
of the State bank commissioner. Attorney 
General Cluff points out to the surety company 
that the policy reads: 

ei And if he shall account for, and pay 
over, and deliver to the persons entitled to re- 
ceive the same, all moneys or other property 
that shall come into his hands as such county 
treasurer, then this obligation is to be null and 
void, and of no effect, otherwise to be and re- 
main in full force and virtue.” 





the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters 
Conference meeting at 
French Lick Sprines 
last week. Mr. Miller's 
ready wit and inspira- 
tional spirit are well 
calculated to awake 
optimism and to lead 
his hearers to think 
that the country and 
the business are not 
going to the bow-wows. 
His address and pres- 
ence should be helpful 
in teaching his auditors 





AVAILABLE NOW 


Health and Accident Department 
Manager, Age 26. Six years’ Home 
Office experience. 
Agency and Collection work. 
in Chicago. 
THE SPECTATOR, City Hall Station, 
New York, N.Y. 


Familiar with 
Now 
Inquire Box 15, care of 
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Prosperity Awaits You Here! 











THAN IN YEARS. Never was there so much money in 
circulation. 
THE FARMER, the merchant, the manufacturer need and are 
buying more insurance. 
SOME CHOICE TERRITORY in Texas and Arkansas for 
Field Supervisors who can produce business and instruct Agents. 
Salary and commission. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
H. CLAY BROWN, Supt. of Agencies, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


‘Thursday 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


and influential business men in Kansas City, 


THE MANAGEMENT. Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country to-day. 


THE TERRITORY. 


DANIEL BOONE; President DANIEL BOONE, Jr.; Secretary 














GENERAL AGENCY OPENING FOR 
NORTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


‘Two good personal producers may combine 
to get contract. 


If you cannot produce personally do not 
apply. 


Address West Virginia, care of THe SpxCTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 
months next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date 
of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 

ORDINARY POLICIES contaia a valuable TOTAL AND PERMA-~ 
NENT DISABILITY Clause and DOUBLE INDEMNITY features and 
are guaranteed by State endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-Pres, 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A considerable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual building and loan associations, and find 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tionsfrequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 

This book is substantially bound in cloth, with gold title. 

PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New Yor 
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Che Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West has new territory for 
live agents. Its policies are liberal 


and easy to sell. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The Fraternal Protective Association 
12-20 Pemberton Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance for Odd Fellows Only 


THE LAFAYETTE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LaFayette, Indiana 


Our Copyrighted Service Pension Agency Contract Builds a Future for Agency 
anagers. , 
They All Like It—That’s Why They Stick Fine Opportunities and Territory 
Address Home Office. 
W. W. LANE, Secretary A. E. WERKHOFF, President 
W. R. SMITH, Supt. Agencies 











Dayton Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
B. C. COLEMAN, Secretary 
Assets $102,806.64 


Conservative and Careful Management 


AGENTS WANTED 


Address Home Office. 

















AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


A Middle Western life insurance company is de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of an Agency Manager 
who is capable of organizing and producing an agency 
force and who is acquainted with conditions in Ohio 
Indiana and Illinois, 

An attractive contract will be given the right man. 

Address Middle West, 


Care of THE SPECTATOR, 
Post Office Box 1117 City Hall Station, New York 











WANTED: PRODUCERS OF GOOD BUSINESS IN 
INDIANA, KENTUCKY, ARKANSAS, ALABAMA, 
FLORIDA AND GEORGIA. 





LIBERAL COMMISSIONS AND UP-TO-DATE POLICIES 





Address C. D. RENICK, President 


INDIANA NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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